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In This Issue 


The applause for the astronauts is still echoing. These courageous young 
explorers have touched our times with the drama of discovery. Their 
flights have stretched the boundaries of man’s journeying and established 
new frontiers on the pathway to the planets. 

What effect will space probes have on our thinking? Could the ad- 
vances in our knowledge of outer space make us more aware of social 
anachronisms? Could the sallies into space lead to a new recognition of 
the probing by social pioneers? For the social pioneer, like the space pio- 
neer, is engaged in stretching boundaries—not physical boundaries, but 
boundaries of thought, of outmoded tradition. 

The writers in this issue point to a few frontiers that beckon to school- 
men today. 

Rosert J. Havicnurst points to our vast metropolitan areas and asks 
whether the time has not come to plan a new kind of city, a new kind of 
school. 

CLEVELAND A. THomas tells the story of one school’s efforts to carry out 
an admissions policy based on the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

ABRAHAM KREUSLER writes of language study as a way of building 
bridges between peoples and reports what the schools of the Soviet Union 
are doing to improve the teaching of the languages of other lands. 

BENJAMIN SOLOMON is concerned about quality education for all children 
and the wholesome personal and professional development of teachers. 
He asks whether schools interested in these goals should not be considering 
new patterns of administration, whether teachers should not be taking 
steps to organize. 

SrewartT Fraser tells of the hunger for knowledge in one of the largest 
countries in the family of nations—China, where schools are springing up at 
an unprecedented rate. 

DanteL TANNER Calls for rigorous research in the field of instructional 
television, research that will help this medium live up to its potential. 

Donap ERIcksoN urges research on the complex issues that have arisen 
concerning non-public schools. 

Dr. MarspEN WacGNER, a school physician, turns our attention to chil- 
dren’s health. Are school health programs outmoded? Do they really safe- 
guard school children against the dangers that threaten their well-being? 

Where shall we look for the frontiers of our time? The contributors to 
this issue might reply: “There are important frontiers as close as the nearest 
school.” 
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ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


University of Chicago 


Metropolitan Development and the 
Educational System 


According to census reports, in 1960 more than half the population 
of the United States was living in metropolitan areas. That year these 
areas accounted for 61 per cent of the population. If these areas, 
which are growing faster than the remainder of the country, con- 
tinue to grow at their present rate, by 1980 they will account for 
between 70 and 75 per cent of the total population. Chains of urban- 
industrial communities will stretch along the principal axes of com- 
munication—from Boston to New York, from New York to Philadel- 
phia to Baltimore to Washington, from Chicago to Detroit to Toledo 
to Cleveland to Pittsburgh, from Los Angeles to San Diego. 

In the past, urban evolution has on the whole been advantageous. 
But it has had some disadvantages that are now forcing massive and 
costly urban renewal programs aimed at making metropolitan areas 
more fit for human living and more conducive to human values. 


Rosert J. Havicuurst is a professor at the University of Chicago. 
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Metropolitan growth presents two major concerns. First, it has led 
to increased segregation on the basis of income and race. This segre- 
gation is a threat to democratic unity and educational opportunity, 
for slums or gray areas of the central cities breed political and social 
divisiveness and discontent. Second, space is not used properly. The 
location of industry, business, and dwellings have made the daily 
journey to work longer and more difficult than is really necessary 
for a large part of the population. The distance from residential areas 
to centers of leisure and cultural activity—theaters, museums, con- 
cert halls—is too great. Open space for recreation and for the enjoy- 
ment of nature has not been distributed so as to be available to the 
majority of the people. 

Metropolitan developments have produced or intensified many 
social problems, most of which have had repercussions in education. 
The net effect has been to make the educational system less efficient 
and less effective in achieving its democratic goals. We shall call 
the complex of a central city and its surrounding suburbs a megalop- 
olis and analyze some of its problems. 

One major problem is increased socioeconomic and racial segre- 
gation of the population. As the total population of a megalopolis 
grows, the slum belt around the central business district becomes 
thicker. This is a result not only of the growth in total population 
but also of the concentration of lower-class people in areas of poorest 
housing, which are usually in the oldest parts of the city. Those who 
can afford to do so move away from the inner city as their economic 


circumstances improve. In general, working-class people whose 


income permits it move out of the slum district and take up residence 


farther from the center of the city, while people in middle-class dis- 
tricts of the central city move out to middle-class suburbs. Thus the 
ever growing total population divides itself into a lower-class con- 
glomerate at the center, with successively higher socioeconomic 
groups at greater distances and the upper-middle class and the upper 
class largely in the suburbs. 
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Data from the Detroit area illustrate this generalization, which 
applies to most, if not all, of the other great cities. In the Detroit Area 
Study of the University of Michigan, information was collected on 
the incomes of families in Detroit and its suburbs (1). According to 
a report on this research, which covered family income from 1951 
to 1959, the median income per family in the Detroit metropolitan 
area was related to the distance the family lived from the central 
business district. For families living within six miles of the central 
business district, the median income rose 3 per cent between 1951 
and 1959, while the cost of living rose 12 per cent; thus during this 
period the median family in this area lost real income. Families 
living farther out, between the six-mile radius and the city limits, 
gained 5 per cent in median real income. Meanwhile, families in the 
Detroit suburban area gained 37 per cent in median real income. 
Thus, during these years the people in the central part of the city 
grew poorer, while the people in the suburbs grew richer. In other 
words, the central part of the city became more solidly lower class 


in composition, while the suburbs became more middle class. 

This process can be seen in detail by looking at what happened 
between 1955 and 1960 in Leibnitz School, an elementary school in 
another northern industrial city. The district served by the school 
was located about seven miles from the center of the city and close 
to transportation lines. Parents of some of the pupils had attended 


the same school. 

In 1955, enrolment totaled 1,250 pupils, most of them from lower 
middle-class and upper middle-class families of German, Dutch, and 
Swedish origin. Then came a period of rapid change. The owners 
of some of the three-story apartment buildings cut them up into 
smaller units and rented to southern white and Negro families. By 
1960 enrolment at Leibnitz had climbed to twenty-four hundred, and 
the school had two shifts. One group of pupils came for four and a 
half hours in the morning, and another group came for four and 
a half hours in the afternoon to a new shift of teachers. To accom- 
modate the hundreds of pupils who arrive at noon and mill around 
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waiting for their shift to begin, the campus of the school, once beau- 
tifully landscaped, was covered with gravel. 

Transiency is calculated at about 70 per cent. From September, 
1960, to June, 1961, nineteen hundred pupils transferred in or out 
of the school. During times of heavy turnover, the children who are 
waiting to transfer sit in the auditorium, some of them with their 
parents and some unaccompanied. Two clerks work at desks on the 
stage. The clerk at one side of the stage processes transfers and rec- 
ords for incoming children, while the clerk at the opposite side 
processes papers for outgoing children. The records of pupils trans- 
ferred out during the past several years show that most of these chil- 
dren have gone to schools farther from the center of the city or to 
schools in the suburbs. 

There is not only increased economic stratification in the schools, 
but there is also increased racial and ethnic segregation. In northern 
cities Negro ghettos have come into being, and the schools reflect 
this fact. In New York City the superintendent of schools in his re- 
port for 1958 showed a net loss of fifteen thousand white pupils a 
year for the preceding five years (2). These pupils had moved out of 
New York City to the suburbs. In 1958 Negroes formed 20 per cent 
of the school enrolment, and Puerto Ricans 15 per cent. In one of 
New York City’s five boroughs, Negroes and Puerto Ricans out- 
numbered other pupils in the public schools. In 1958, of 704 public 
schools, 455 had enrolments in which 90 per cent or more of the 
pupils were Negroes, Puerto Ricans, or other whites (3). Thus about 
two-thirds of the schools were segregated in the sense that less than 
10 per cent of the pupils did not belong to the majority group of the 
school. 

While this process goes on in the central city, the suburbs them- 
selves become stratified into communities that are predominantly 


upper-middle class or lower-middle class, or upper-lower class. The 
city dweller who aspires to a house in the suburbs will find that the 


amount of money he can pay for a house determines the type of 
suburb he will live in. If he is employed as a manual worker in an 
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auto assembly plant or an electronics factory fifteen miles out of 
the city, he is likely to make a payment on a two-bedroom bungalow 
in a real estate development that has hundreds of similar houses, all 
variants of one basic design, all on small lots with a plot of grass in 
front, a garage and a clothesline in the rear. He will live in a working- 
class suburb. If he is a lawyer with an office in the city, he will buy 
a ranch-type house on a large lot in an area where all the other 
houses are of similar type and cost, in a new section of a well-estab- 
lished upper-middle-class suburb with a reputation for good schools 
and a good country club. 

One result of the segregation of lower-class boys and girls into 
elementary and secondary schools where they are exposed only to 
other young people of similar socioeconomic status is to deny them 
the stimulation of associating with middle-class youth in the school 
and the classroom. If lower-class boys and girls are in classes where 
a third or more of the pupils are from a middle-class family, they 
will be stimulated to keep up with the middle-class children in 
schoolwork, and they will also be in a position to form friendships 
and thus learn some of the social behavior and social values of 
middle-class children. But when lower-class youth are segregated in 
slum schools, they may lose these advantages. 

A study made by Patricia Sexton in Detroit shows how the socio- 
economic characteristics of schools are related to important educa- 
tional factors (4). She obtained the average incomes of the families 
living in the various school districts and then grouped the 243 schools 
by income rank. The schools in a given income group tended to be 
located at about the same distance from the central business district. 
The schools that had children from highest-income families were 
farthest from the center of the city. The schools in the lower-income 
areas had poorer records of achievement, intelligence, and behavior, 
and a higher dropout rate. The schools in the higher-income areas 


had more pupils who were chosen in elementary and junior high 
school to take part in programs for gifted children and more students 


from senior high school who were going to college. Also the schools 
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closer to the center of the city had a higher proportion of families with 
mothers working and with mothers receiving aid for dependent chil- 
dren. The assistance indicated that there was no father in the home. 

Another problem in megalopolis is the weakening of civic and 
social relations between the various socioeconomic groups. While it 
has always been a principle of American democracy that all kinds of 
people should participate in the same schools and churches and 
political organizations, the growing segregation in megalopolis 
lessens the opportunity for this kind of interrelationship. Middle- 
class boys and girls grow up in antiseptic suburbs. Slum children 
grow up with no contact with middle-class children, with whom they 
might learn the art of co-operative citizenship. 

Poverty in the central city is another problem. The central city 
suffers from a progressive economic downgrading of its population 
but must maintain increasingly expensive urban services—express- 
ways, subways, schools, hospitals, many of which serve the entire 
population of megalopolis. 

With the polarization of megalopolis into lower-class urban areas 
and middle-class suburbs comes a chronic state of cold war between 
the two sets of interests, with no authority in a position to bring 
about co-operation for the common welfare. 

Problems of megalopolitan housekeeping become critical. Certain 
essential services are not readily available to some areas. New suburbs 
may have difficulty in getting fire protection, a water supply, and 
sewage disposal. The various police departments in a metropolitan 
area may not co-operate, and law enforcement may become lax. 
Transportation and traffic problems arise, and people have increasing 
difficulty in getting to places of work and recreation. The daily 
journey to work becomes more and more time-consuming, eating 
up the time gained by shorter working hours. Distances and diffi- 
culties of transport cut down freedom of movement. 

Suburban slums arise in the unincorporated areas outside the cen- 
tral city. People living in these areas may have primitive sanitary 
facilities, insufficient water, inadequate fire protection, inadequate 
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schools and other cultural facilities. Absence of a strong county or 
metropolitan government permits this kind of haphazard develop- 
ment. 

Finally, there is the problem of the rustication of suburban 
dwellers. Middle-class suburban dwellers become almost parochial 
in their outlook and attitudes. Because of transportation difficulties 
they lose contact with the vigorous and variegated culture of the 
central city. Their children grow up in isolation from many of the 
educational influences of a great city. 

Because of the many problems associated with metropolitan 
growth and megalopolitan complexity, it might be supposed that 
people would cease fleeing from the central city to the suburbs and 
instead remake slum areas into middle-class residential areas. This 
course is being urged, and urban renewal plans are under way to 
make the central city attractive for middle-class living. However, 
these efforts at urban renewal are meeting with difficulty, and the 
schools are at the heart of the difficulty. 

People who have a choice as to where they will live in a metro- 
politan area look first at the schools if they have children. They 
generally want schools that have good standards of schoolwork and 
behavior. They also like schools that have new buildings and wide 


play spaces. Some who are prejudiced against non-whites, or fearful 
that the presence of non-whites will cause the neighborhood and 
the school to deteriorate, look for schools that are all white and likely 
to remain so. Others look for schools that have a mixture of races and 
economic levels, because they believe that such schools can teach 


their children democracy. 

As more and more people, including working-class people, can 
choose among various places to live, they become more aware of and 
interested in school policies and school performance. Among other 
things, they try to sense the spirit, or ethos, of the school. Does it 
stimulate children to do well academically? Does it encourage chil- 
dren to want to finish high school and go to college? Does it have a 
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program that is useful and interesting for children from all kinds of 
families? Does it provide a social life they like for their children? 

There is a crude quantitative index, called the status ratio, which 
is useful for studying the ethos of a school. The status ratio is simply 
the ratio of the number of pupils from middle-class families to the 
number of pupils from working-class families. The ratio is [2 (U + 
UM) + LM] --[UL + 2LL]. The number of pupils from the upper 
class and the upper-middle class is weighted twice as heavily as the 
number of pupils from the lower-middle class, and the number of 
pupils from the lower-lower class is weighted twice as heavily as the 
number of pupils from the upper-lower class. 

The reason for weighting the number of pupils from the upper- 
middle class and the lower-lower class more heavily in the formula 
is that pupils from the upper-middle class are about twice as likely 
to go to college and to exhibit other forms of academic interest and 
achievement as youth from the lower-middle class are, while youth 
from the lower-lower class are only about half as likely as pupils 
from the upper-lower class to show these characteristics. 

The race index is also an important indicator of the desire of 
middle-class families to send their children to a particular school. 
The race index is a ratio that shows the proportions of white and 
Negro children in a school. Middle-class parents are likely to favor 


an index of 1.5 or higher, or a proportion of 60 per cent or more of 


whites. Negro middle-class parents might accept a lower ratio, but 
they generally favor a mixed or integrated school over a segregated 
one. Some white middle-class parents favor complete segregation, 
but most middle-class whites in northern cities would accept a 
school for their children that was stabilized at a race index of 1.5 
and a status ratio of .6 or higher. 

The most powerful factor in determining whether a family that 
can choose among places to live will stay in the central city or move 
to a suburb is the nature of the school to which its children will go. 
If the status ratio is close to a critical point, middle-class parents 
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become anxious and start to think of moving away. This critical 
point depends on the attitudes and the experience of a particular 
parent and therefore is a subjective thing. The critical point also 
depends on the race index, the tradition of the school, the type of 
curriculum, and the quality of the teachers. However, among middle- 
class parents there is substantial agreement on the critical point— 
enough agreement to cause them to stream out of a school district 
as if by common agreement when the status ratio reaches a certain 
point. 

This is what happened in the Leibnitz School. In 1955 this school 
had a status ratio of about 1. Then as apartments were subdivided 
and rented to working-class families with large numbers of children, 
the ratio dropped. The crowding of the school, the introduction of a 
double-shift program, and the appearance of Negro children all com- 
bined to cause some people to move out of the district. As a result 
the status ratio dropped past the critical point, which by 1960 was 
7-117 or .06. 

Secondary schools are more vulnerable than primary schools to 
desertion by middle-class parents when the status ratio reaches the 
critical point. In a community where the residents represent a cross 
section of the American population in socioeconomic status the 
high school has a status ratio of about 1.0. The ratio is higher than 
that of an elementary school in the same type of community because 
a number of boys and girls from families of the lower class drop 
out of high school. In an upper-middle-class suburb the status ratio 
is very high. But in the central city the slums continually encroach 
upon high schools in formerly middle-class areas and reduce the 
status ratio. When the critical point is reached, there is a rapid flight 
of middle-class families that have children of high-school age. 

In spite of these difficulties and problems that stand in the way of 
the improvement of life in metropolitan areas, the coming decade 
will see various programs aimed at achieving the following goals: 
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Maximum freedom of choice for the people. All kinds of people 
should have as much choice as possible on such matters as where 
to live, where and how to spend free time, where to work, with whom 
to associate, where to educate their children. 

Maximum opportunity for people to better themselves through 
employment, education, recreation, and use of libraries, museums, 
theaters. 

Maximum use of the city as an educative experience for all kinds 
of people. People of all ages should be in a position to learn through 
experience with the whole city—its rich variety of ethnic groups and 


its wide range of work and cultural opportunities. 


There are two alternative approaches to the realization of these 
goals. One is adaptation to the trends of megalopolitan evolution; 
the other is a bold effort to reverse the trends and design and build 
a new megalopolis for the future. Both approaches require co-opera- 
tion by the schools, and both involve much change in school pro- 
grams and school organization. The twin functions of the school— 
to mirror the present community and to aid the community in 
achieving its goals—are both called into action. 

The policy of adaptation to existing metropolitan trends assumes 
that the future structure of megalopolis will follow present trends. 
The belt of the lower-class residential area around the center of the 
city will expand and grow thicker. The flight of middle-class families 
to the suburbs will continue. Suburbs will increase in number, size, 
and variety. Low-cost public housing will gradually make a physical 
improvement in the gray areas and result in physical renewal of 
slums. Expressways will give automobile owners quicker and more 
comfortable access to all parts of megalopolis. The present trend 
toward residential segregation by socioeconomic status will continue, 
together with at least as much racial segregation as now exists. Only 
a few small countertrends will be seen, such as the growth of work- 
ing-class suburbs and the construction of expensive apartment houses 
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near the center of the city for well-to-do people with few school- 
age children. 

The major educational adaptations will consist of attempts to 
provide educational stimulation and opportunity for children in slum 
areas and programs for the identification and the separation of the 
abler children in special classes and groups in the school. 

A multitrack system will be introduced to separate children into 
groups formed on the basis of learning ability and social status. In 
schools in slum areas or areas threatened by encroaching slums, the 
system will have the effect of maintaining at least one subgroup that 
has a fairly strong academic motivation. The children of higher so- 
cial status tend to be placed in the superior group, an arrangement 
that makes the school more tolerable for their parents. Whatever 
the value of homogeneous grouping in helping children achieve ac- 
cording to their intelligence, and the alleged benefits are repeatedly 
questioned by research studies, there is no doubt that most teachers 
and parents favor a multitrack system in a school where the status 
ratio has fallen below the critical point. The multitrack organization 
gives middle-class parents and working-class parents who seriously 
want their children to get the most out of school some assurance that 
they will be given special help and special consideration. 

Enrichment programs will be set up for working-class children 
who achieve fairly well. These programs will supplement the multi- 
track program. The more promising children will be placed in smaller 
classes and given special counseling and guidance, and their parents 
will be encouraged to take more interest in their education. The 
children will be given access to museums, libraries, theaters, and 
concerts. One widely known example of such an approach is the 
Higher Horizons Program of Junior High School 43 and the George 
Washington High School in New York City. This program has stimu- 
lated a considerable number of boys and girls to graduate from high 
school and to enter college who would not have done so if they had 
not received special attention. Financial assistance for college at- 
tendance is a necessary part of such a program. 
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Enrichment programs will be set up for culturally deprived chil- 
dren at the kindergarten-primary level. Several large cities are 
already trying programs that give special assistance in the primary 
grades of slum schools on the theory that many of these children 
lack stimulation from parents to read and to achieve well in school. 
If these boys and girls are not given special attention, they may fail 
to master the task of reading. For the first few years in school, they 
will stumble along. In time they will become confirmed non-learners 
and during adolescence, social misfits. These children can get a better, 
start in school and thus a better start in life. The school can give 
these boys and girls the better start they need by assigning specially 
trained teachers to small classes, by using social workers or visiting 
teachers to bring home and school into contact, and by giving the 
children the enrichment that middle-class children are likely to get 
in their homes. 

Work-study programs will be introduced for youth who are fail- 
ing in school. Under present conditions about 15 per cent of all 
boys and girls fail to grow up successfully through the avenue the 
school provides. At about seventh grade they react to school with 
apathy or hostility and aggression. In slum areas this group is likely 
to make up 25 or 30 per cent of the young people. These boys and 
girls are alienated from the value of the school and other middle- 
class institutions. It is these boys and girls who make teaching diffi- 
cult in seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, and who make junior high 
school and the early years of senior high school difficult for aca- 
demically motivated youth in schools where the status ratio is below 
the critical point. For alienated youth, especially for the boys, a good 
deal of experimentation with work-study programs is now going on. 
The aim is to give the young people who take part a chance to grow 
up satisfactorily through the avenue of work. Most such programs 
commence with young people at the age of sixteen, when they may 
drop out of school if they wish. The programs appear to be having 
some success. Possibly better results will be achieved in programs 
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that provide work experience as a part of the school program as 
early as age fourteen, or eighth grade. 


Some people, including some educators, are not satisfied with ac- 
cepting the present trends of metropolitan development and adapt- 
ing the schools to them. They believe that the civic ills of metropol- 
itan growth require fundamental urban renewal. These critics ask 
that a rational megalopolis be designed. They call for plans that will 
lead to new growth from the center of the city to the suburbs, with 
parks, shopping centers, libraries, churches, and schools organized 
to serve people near where they live, and with industry, the central 
business district, and the centers of residence linked by fast, com- 
fortable transportation, public and private. Billions of dollars are 
already being spent on bold new shopping plazas, garden villages, 
high-rise apartment buildings, and expressways. 

Urban renewal has the physical goal of restoring areas of com- 
fortable middle-class living in the central city and establishing areas 
of comfortable, slum-free, lower-class living. Beyond this, urban 
renewal has the social goal of making the whole of megalopolis a 
good place for all kinds of people to live in. Leaders of urban re- 
newal often say that their goal is to increase the range and the 
amount of choice people have among good ways to live. 

Among specialists in city planning there is much discussion of the 
typical physical plan that will make megalopolis a good place to live. 
It is generally agreed that residential areas should be decentralized, 
that each area should be self-contained with respect to shopping facili- 
ties, schools, libraries, and churches. One type of arrangement is the 
galaxy, in which constituent communities are spaced more or less 
evenly over the territory, with a network of highways and transpor- 
tation lines leading to areas of specialized activity, such as industrial 
sites, airports, freight docks, and financial centers. Another type of 
arrangement is the many-pointed star or wagon wheel, with resi- 
dential areas radiating from a central business district, industry lo- 
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cated in certain sectors of the star, and transportation routes leading 
out from the center, crisscrossing other transportation routes that 
circle the area at various distances from the center. 

There seems to be agreement among city planners on two matters: 
first, megalopolis should consist of residential areas that meet nearly 
all the ordinary needs of family and cultural life; second, many resi- 
dential areas should contain a cross section of the social structure, 
with people of the upper class, the middle class, and the working 
class living in the same area. In particular, it is felt that many resi- 
dential areas near the central business district should be populated 
by middle-class as well as working-class people. 

Several large cities have embarked on major programs of slum 
clearance with the aim of restoring cross-sectional communities in 
the central city. Chicago has such areas to the south, the southwest, 
and the northwest of the central business district. St. Louis has the 
Mill Creek Valley District, southwest of the city center. New York 
City has several such areas, including one north of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In these and other places slum buildings have been cleared, 
and land has been made available to private builders for apartment 
buildings and single-family residences to be sold or rented to people 
who can afford to pay substantial prices and rents. 

The future of these developments is uncertain, however, and 
further urban renewal is likely to be delayed until these experiments 
are evaluated. One major question is whether middle-class people 
with children will move into these renewal areas. Their decision will 
depend on their attitudes toward the schools. They may want new, 
modern school buildings, and in many places they will get them 
because the old buildings are obsolete. More important, they are 
likely to want assurance that the status ratio of the schools will be 


above the critical point. This assurance may be present for elemen- 


tary schools, which serve relatively small areas, but not for secondary 
schools, which may serve both a renewal area and a large neighbor- 
ing working-class area. The secondary school is likely to be the 
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crucial element of the school system. The secondary school may 
well make or break programs for urban renewal. 

Urban renewal of a fundamental nature will require major de- 
velopments in school policy. The megalopolis of the future will 
probably have a single area-wide governing and taxing unit, with con- 
stituent local communities of fifty to a hundred thousand in popula- 
tion, each with its own local government. School policies and pro- 
grams will be determined partly by an area-wide educational au- 
thority and partly by local community school boards. The following 
propositions concerning educational policy would seem to fit a 
rational plan for megalopolitan development: 


1. A single area-wide educational authority with its own tax 
authority should be supplemented by local community school boards 
with authority to levy supplementary taxes for educational purposes. 

2. A metropolitan area educational council or commission should 
work with the metropolitan area planning council on plans for 
establishment of new suburban school districts and area-wide educa- 
tional institutions, such as a university, a teachers college, and tech- 
nical institutions. 

3. The area-wide educational authority should have responsibility 
for such educational functions as purchasing, teacher certification, 
pensions, the planning and the construction of school buildings. 

4. The school board of the local community should administer its 
own school system up through the secondary school and probably 
through the junior college. It should provide a school program suited 
to community needs and should levy supplementary taxes if the area- 
wide tax support is inadequate. 


Any metropolitan area that commits itself to a fundamental pro- 
gram of urban renewal needs to provide for a transitional period of 
perhaps twenty years. During this period the local communities 
would gradually become organized and separated from other com- 
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munities by green belts, parks, and open spaces; and they would be 
linked by a system of highways and transportation routes. 

Certain educational policies would need to be adopted for the 
transitional period. The policies should be aimed at stopping the 
flight of middle-class people from the central city. The goal should 
be self-contained communities of fifty to a hundred thousand in 
population, communities made up of a social cross section of the 
entire area. Some policies would be temporary, while others would 
become permanent policy for the megalopolis of the future. The 
principal transitional policies might well call for: 


1. A set of regional high schools generously selective on the basis 
of intelligence and school achievement so as to be open to the top 
third of the high-school age group. Admission to these high schools 
should be controlled so that no school would have less than 60 per 
cent white students and every school would have a status ratio higher 
than .6. By the end of the transitional period these schools would 
probably become comprehensive high schools serving local com- 
munities and open to all high-school students. 

2. A set of work-study centers at the junior high school level for 
boys and girls who have demonstrated that they cannot profit from 
the regular academic high-school program. These centers should be 
located in junior and senior high schools but run on a separate 
schedule. They should enrol 10 to 20 per cent of the school popula- 
tion at age thirteen or fourteen to sixteen, but enrolment should 
drop as the elementary schools improve their kindergarten-primary 
programs. 

3. A set of general high schools with strong commercial and vo- 
cational training programs for young people who are not attending 
other types of schools. By the end of the transitional period they 
would probably merge with the selective schools into comprehensive 
high schools serving local communities. 

4. Special attention at the kindergarten-primary level to children 
from culturally and emotionally inadequate homes so as to give these 
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children as good a start in school as possible, thus reducing the num- 
ber who would later go to the work-study centers. 

5. A set of regional junior colleges so located that there would 
eventually be one in each local residential community. 

6. An adult education program on an area-wide basis, a program 
that uses junior colleges and branches of the public library, a program 
that exploits the educative potential of the metropolitan area and 
seeks to make adult education available to all kinds of people. 


Some of the adaptations now being made in great cities to the 
problems of metropolitan development can be fitted into a rational 
plan for urban renewal. There is no need for educators to take sides 


in a controversy between the two alternatives posed here—that of 
making the best of existing trends and that of working toward funda- 
mental urban renewal. However, the choice of fundamental urban 
renewal requires more exercise of rational foresight, more thought 
about goals of megalopolitan development and about ways of reach- 


ing these goals. Educators can impede urban renewal by holding 
stubbornly to practices that were good before World War II but have 
now lost much of their value. 
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CLEVELAND A. THOMAS 


Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


The Independent School and Desegregation 


What is the situation of the independent school on desegregation? 
The question takes on growing significance against the background 
of the growing awareness of the millions of non-whites around the 
world and the inevitable, if slow, desegregation of the public 
schools in the United States of America. If independent schools of 
quality are to retain or regain their place on the cutting edge of 
education, can they continue to lag in desegregation? 

It is not by any means new for independent schools to accept 
Negro students. Some independent schools have done so for years. 
Others have made a gesture. But many more have not yet, as far 
as one can judge, faced the issue. The experience of one school 
may be of help to other schools interested in the problem. 

From the beginning, the Francis W. Parker School has had a 
policy of not barring applicants of any race or creed. The basis of 
this policy is the Constitution of the United States with its Bill 
of Rights. The founder of the school, Colonel Francis W. Parker, 
linked these rights to education when he said in his Talks on 
Pedagogics: “The public school in a republic means that in their 
early life children of all classes, of all nationalities, of all sects, of 
rich and poor alike, children of both sexes, shall work together under 
the highest and best conditions in one community for from eight 
to twelve years; that they shall have teachers who are trained in 
the art of all arts—the art of teaching; that in the school, before 
prejudice has entered their childish souls, before hate becomes 
fixed, before distrust has become a habit, they shall have influences 
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surrounding them that shall lead to the best work with the best 
motive of mutual assistance” (1). Such was the school’s philosophy, 
and so it remains. Today the population of Francis W. Parker School 
is a mixture that is more representative of the founder’s view than 
the population of many public schools whose enrolment is limited 
by location, by housing, and by other restrictions. 

During the early years of the school, which opened its doors in 
1901, children of many nationalities were accepted—Mexican, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Turkish, Palestinian, Russian. These children came 
from families of various religious faiths and widely different eco- 
nomic levels. In these early years no Negroes attended because 
they lived far from the school. Twice there were prospects of Negro 
applicants, but in both instances the parents felt that a single 
adolescent boy or girl would feel conspicuous in the school. The 
applications were not pursued. But the barrier of transportation 
was gradually overcome, so that by 1942 it was no longer the totally 
insuperable barrier that it had been. 

In 1942, at the request of Herbert W. Smith, principal emeritus, 
the trustees considered a more active policy. The school, which is 
located twenty minutes north of Chicago’s Loop, was at that time 
not easily and naturally available to a Negro population. But the 
South Side had a growing population that approximated the social 
and economic distribution of the population of the school, and 
there was reason to believe that some residents of the South Side 
cared enough about their children’s education to transport them 
a considerable distance. By drawing from this section of the city, 
the school would be able to admit its first Negro students, who 
would differ only in color from their white classmates. At the same 
time, the school would be able to render a real service to the 
families concerned. 

The first Negro boys and girls were admitted—as all other chil- 
dren are—with no particular publicity. The aim of the school was— 
and still isto enable Negro students to share the life of the school 
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on the same terms as other children. Publicity for this first move 
would have invited overenthusiasm and panicky opposition. 

From the beginning it was recognized that the number of Negro 
children that one small school could serve would be small. The chief 
benefit of their attendance would fall to their white schoolmates. 
But the school was also determined not to exploit Negro children by 
including a few as specimens. Negro leaders were drawn into con- 
sultation with the trustees and the faculty, and agreement was 
reached on procedures. Careful preparation was the keynote of the 
plans. Some Parker people were impatient with the elaborate meas- 
ures and even critical of the school for not making a public an- 
nouncement that would be followed up by accepting Negro stu- 
dents as they applied. But in retrospect it is clear that the success 
of the school in this experiment rested largely on the careful pro- 
cedures and preparations. 

The first step was to introduce Negro teaching apprentices into 
the faculty. With great assistance from the Rosenwald Foundation, 
teaching apprentice fellowships were given to two carefully selected 
southern Negro women who had had teaching experience in the 
South and who returned there after their year in Chicago. Both 
women had professional and personal qualities that won the re- 
spect and the admiration of the parents and the teachers and the 
affection of the children. 

The policy of a mixed faculty has been continued to this day in 
both full-time and part-time positions. Negro applicants are con- 
sidered on the same basis as other applicants and may be appointed 
whenever they are the best-qualified candidates. The presence of 
Negro teachers on the faculty offers support to Negro children in 
the school. Moreover, in a time of teacher shortage, non-white 
teachers are sometimes the best-qualified candidates. 

It was hoped that the admission of Negro boys and girls would 
follow the appointment of these two Negro teachers. But there were 
no suitable candidates. Meanwhile, three principles on admission 
were established. First, no Negro child would be admitted to a 
grade in which he would be the sole representative of his race. Sec- 
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ond, no Negro child would be admitted to the school above the fifth 
grade, where social groups tend to become established. The school 
was unwilling to expose a Negro child simultaneously to all the dif- 
ficulties of adjustment to a new school, to possible exclusion from 
established cliques, and to the problems of adolescence. But once a 
child was admitted, he would be permitted to move through all the 
grades. Third, as far as possible the first Negro children should be 
characteristic of the school in all respects other than color. The chil- 
dren were to be neither very rich nor very poor, neither precocious 
nor retarded, neither exceptionally brilliant nor so dull that they 
would need remedial work. Traditionally one-third of the students 
hold full or partial scholarships. Scholarships were made available 
to Negro children on the same basis as to white children. 

Three other preliminary measures were taken. First, the co-opera- 
tion of a discreet and extraordinarily able Negro woman was secured 
to let the Negro community know that the school was interested in 
applications and to interview the family of each applicant. Her serv- 
ices were invaluable in explaining to Negro applicants what the 
school had to offer and in advising the school realistically on the 
admissibility of specific children. Second, it became part of the estab- 
lished procedure for the principal to talk fully and frankly with both 
parents of accepted applicants to make it clear what special diffi- 
culties the school might hold for Negro boys and girls. It was impor- 
tant for the principal to lead the father and the mother to accept 
the responsibility of acquainting their boys and girls, growing up 
under what might well be a too sheltered environment, with the 
facts of racial discrimination in the United States outside the school. 
The danger that Negro children sheltered by the school from dis- 
crimination would later be crushed by the harshness of our society 
was too great to be ignored. Third, parents of children in grades 
in which Negro children were to be admitted were quietly ac- 
quainted with that fact through their grade chairmen and were given 
an opportunity to discuss with the principal both the policy and the 
practical consequences. 

At no point was the consent of the parents sought, nor was the 
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subject discussed publicly. It has always been a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the school not to discriminate: the policy of admitting Negro 
children was simply announced as a natural consequence of this 
principle. Public discussion might well have caused a furor that 
would have destroyed the program. At the same time, great care 
was taken not to dictate the social behavior of parents outside the 
school. 

By 1947 the school had had Negro students for three years. The 
oldest were in the eighth grade. The results were extraordinarily sat- 
isfactory, particularly since the children themselves seemed in no way 
self-conscious about race. But there were problems. One Negro child 
felt that prejudice was causing social difficulties. One white family 
withdrew their child from the school. Certain social functions of 
the Parents’ Association now had to be held at the school rather than 


at fashionable clubs. 

The most important problem appeared at the beginning of 1947 
in the eighth grade. In this grade, instruction in social dancing was 
offered. Usually the program was arranged by a committee of 


mothers. In 1947 a group of sincerely troubled parents met to discuss 
with the principal the whole problem of dancing and parties in the 
high school. Two points were clearly established. First, in the danc- 
ing class anyone must expect to be assigned to any other participant 
as a partner; families that found this requirement objectionable 
should not enrol their children in the school. Second, at purely social 
parties neither faculty members nor overenthusiastic parents would 
exert pressure that might embarrass a child whose parents did not 
believe in dancing across the color line. Although the inevitable 
question of intermarriage came up, discussion brought general agree- 
ment that at an early age boys and girls should realize that they go 
to school with many people whom they value as friends and associ- 
ates but whom they had best not consider as potential mates. First 
cousins would be considered in this group and, in some cases, people 
of different religious or economic groups. The effect of the meeting 
was to reassure those who were present and their friends. 

After three years the school had every reason to be optimistic. For 
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the students the issue of racial discrimination had ceased to exist. 
Only one family had withdrawn. There had been no awkward social 
situations at school or at meetings of parents. Negro parents were 
deeply pleased by what their children were receiving from the 
school. 


How do matters stand now? As in all human endeavor, there are 
problems and values. Three years ago it became apparent that one 
of the chief problems was an insufficient number of qualified Negro 
applicants to draw from. Despite the improvement in transportation, 
the distances were still too great for the youngest children. Also, 
because of the admissions pressures on the school, Negroes seemed 
to feel that there was no chance for them. There was danger that 
so few Negro children would attend that they would feel uncom- 
fortable. 

At this point a standing voluntary faculty committee, whose mem- 
bership included the administration, went to work on the problem. 
The importance of faculty participation in this work can hardly be 
overemphasized. This committee, with the full agreement of its 
administrative members, decided that the best thing to do was to go 
to representatives of those most directly concerned. Therefore a 
faculty-parent committee was formed. The strength of this committee 
came largely from the straightforwardness of the Negro parents. The 
committee decided that no strongly overt move could be made be- 
cause it might result in so many more applications than the school 
could hope to accept that Negro parents would feel discouraged. 
Also, the move might be misinterpreted by both groups to mean 
that the school would take more Negro students than it planned to. 
Several constructive actions were suggested: Negro parents on the 
committee were to talk to their friends about the school and invite 
prospects to attend school affairs and to visit the school. The result 
was a significantly increased proportion of applications from Negro 
parents so that the school has been better able to avoid undue iso- 
lation of Negro students in a given grade. 

The dating age brings the chief problem, especially for Negro 
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girls. Some students feel that the problem begins as early as sixth 
grade; others think it comes abruptly in high school. In any event, 
the problem is closely connected with the onset of adolescence and 
dating. It is relatively easy for Negro boys to find dates in their 
neighborhood to bring to school parties. It is less easy for Negro 
girls to do so, unless they are attractive, have good social position, 
or possess some other outstanding quality. Moreover, they cannot 
travel alone after dark. Therefore, it is true, and will probably re- 
main so in the foreseeable future, that Negro girls need a rich social 
life outside school and the emotional stamina to face what can be a 
difficult situation. 

Distance remains a problem. It is hard—sometimes impossible— 
to transport little ones the necessary distances. For the older ones 
the travel is time-consuming. They have to get up so early that for 
some the lengthened day is tiring. The distance can also interfere 
with their participation in the life of the school and in the life of 
the student body outside of school. However, some Negro parents 
feel that living in the city inevitably involves time spent in travel, 
and almost without exception they feel that these disadvantages are 
heavily outweighed by the kind of education their children are able 
to get at the school. 

Despite these problems, integration carries important values. 
Colonel Parker set up the original value when he said that the school 
should be an “embryonic democracy.” The school he founded has 
pursued this aim ever since. Indeed, how can schools properly teach 
children in a democracy when some are barred because of race? 
Another value has already been hinted at: academically the school 


is of great value to Negro students, according to their testimony and 


that of their parents, for often only the poorer schools are available 
to them. These parents feel that their children get better preparation 
for both college and life and that this preparation supercedes all 
disadvantages. According to the testimony of students, prejudice 
does not exist in the school among students or faculty. Negro stu- 
dents also make the point that there is no reverse prejudice, no 
tendency to coddle them as a special group. While one may doubt 
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that perfection has been achieved, the achievement is of superlative 
quality. 

No longer an experiment, the program is of value to white chil- 
dren as well as Negro children. The white boys and girls have an 
opportunity to grow up with their Negro fellows, to know them as 
equals, and to understand that Negro boys and girls, like all of us, 
have faults and virtues, that some Negro boys and girls are likable 
and some are not, and that as a group they constitute a problem only 
when society makes them so. Thus the school discourages snobbery 
in its student body. Moreover, white students can make their own 
judgments firsthand about Negroes instead of relying on hearsay, 
myth, and prejudice. Although the white students take it for granted 
that the school would accept Negroes, they also feel a pride in the 
school for continuing this successful experiment. For some time 
Negroes have testified that going to the school with a white majority 
has taught them to face reality. For instance, they realize that mixed 
dating is not widely accepted. More important perhaps, they feel 
that they have learned to associate with whites, to accept them as 
individuals, so that they are better able to deal with whites in 
general, 


This report on a program now in its eighteenth year is presented 
in the hope that it may be helpful to others. Of course no program 
can be transplanted from one school to another. Desegregation will 
not be easy for many independent schools. Some will face barriers 
caused by restrictive housing; some boards of trustees will be reluc- 
tant to admit Negro students for fear of parent response; some will 
not be able to find qualified applicants. Still, the challenge is one 
that will face more and more independent schools across the country. 

What course will independent schools follow? Will they do their 
part in helping the nation solve the chief problem that mars our 
democracy? 
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ABRAHAM KREUSLER 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


The Drive for Quality in the Teaching 
of Modern Languages in the Soviet Union 


The objectives of foreign-language instruction in Soviet schools 
have undergone a significant change. Formerly a reading knowledge 
was all-important, but today a more practical goal has been set. The 
student is asked to regard the foreign language he is studying as a 
means of communication. He is expected to be able to carry on a 
simple conversation and understand easy texts without the aid of 
a dictionary. 

A long struggle between two schools of thought preceded this 
shift. One group favored a reading knowledge achieved by the 
grammar-translation method, which emphasizes the study of gram- 
mar and the use of translation into the vernacular. The other group, 
supported by a majority of the experienced teachers, advocated a 
speaking knowledge, achieved by the direct method, that is, a con- 
versational approach, without the intermediate stage of translation 
into the vernacular. 

The controversy has been prolonged because certain representa- 
tives of the older school occupy key positions in the foreign-language 
sector of the Academy of Pedagogic Sciences (1). These specialists 
developed the theoretical foundations of the Soviet grammar-trans- 
lation method, sometimes called the conscious-comparative method. 
Foremost educational theorists, they are well known to readers of 
scholarly publications and not yet prepared to relinquish their 
prestige. 
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Regardless, the new approach to the teaching of foreign languages 
has won out, since it is more in keeping with the practical trend of 
the 1958 reforms in the Soviet school system. The Soviets realize 
that the present political situation calls for the utmost facility in 
communicating with foreigners. The reforms in the teaching of 
modern languages in the Soviet Union emphasize objectives in line 
with this purpose and methods best suited to achieve these ob- 
jectives. The new curriculum recognizes the importance of a read- 
ing knowledge. Translation as a method is used when it is necessary 
to facilitate or check comprehension, but the conversational ap- 
proach has been added and is now stressed as a primary means of 
language achievement. 

A year has elapsed since the reform in language-teaching was put 
into effect. The school authorities are not satisfied with the results. 
In 1959, on the recommendation of the Ministry of Education of 
the Russian Republic, representatives of the Department of Foreign 
Languages of the Moscow State Teachers College visited the schools 
in and around Moscow to gauge the proficiency of the students in 
foreign languages (2). The ensuing report was a disappointment. 
Members of the investigating team could see no progress in the 
teaching of foreign languages, and for the failure to achieve improve- 
ment they blamed the lesson procedure. 

They reported that teachers were following the long-accepted 
pattern of dividing the lesson into four steps: organization (known 
as motivation to American methodologists), recitation, exposition 
of the new material, and home assignment. These procedures had 
bogged down into a deadly routine. The lessons usually began with 
trite questions asked in the foreign language. Teachers asked such 
questions as: Who is on duty? Who is absent? What is your home- 
work for today? The questions were followed by reading from the 
textbook and more questions. All learners in any one grade, regard- 
less of age, were subjected to the same procedure. The lessons were 
monotonous and uninteresting. Frequently the period was given 
over to recitations by three or four students, while the others sat 
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passive and indifferent. Most disturbing to the investigators was the 
fact that many foreign-language teachers had only a limited compre- 
hension of the language they were supposed to teach. Translation 
was still predominant. It was even used in conversation exercises to 
translate the questions from the foreign language into Russian. 

Soviet methodologists do not attack the basic pattern of instruc- 
tion, however. Their aim is to see that the method is used effectively, 
and they believe that this aim can be achieved by a proper propor- 
tioning of the parts of the lesson and a more efficient organization of 
class procedures aimed at securing the participation of all pupils. 
The lesson pattern, they say, should avoid the standardization that 
leads to apathy; it should vary both within the grade and from grade 
to grade. 


Satisfactory results of the reform are not yet apparent in the daily 
lesson, which is the core of the teaching process. But in other areas 
notable changes are having a far-reaching effect on the profession. 
Doubtless the most important of these changes concern the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

Before the reform, the preparation of foreign-language teachers 
in the USSR was inadequate. This group of teachers has sometimes 


been described as tongue-tied. When they are confronted by a for- 
eigner, they seem unable to utter a word (3). They received their 


preparation in special institutes and in the foreign-language depart- 
ments of colleges and universities, where the primary stress was on 
theory. Students who aspired to the teaching profession studied such 
aspects of the language as phonetics, grammar, and lexicology; in 
other words, they were concerned with the science of the language 
rather than its use as a living means of communication. They were 
given thorough instruction on the articulation of sounds and the po- 
sition of the tongue for enunciating certain sounds; but when they 
tried to speak the language, they were guilty of the grossest errors. 
Students learned the rules of grammar, but to apply them was an- 
other story 
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In 1956, when the question of foreign-language teaching was 
already a matter of public dispute, the Gorki State Pedagogical In- 
stitute of Foreign Languages initiated an experimental program de- 
signed to furnish teachers with a practical mastery of the foreign 
language (3). The so-called complex system of teaching was intro- 
duced. In this system phonetics and grammar were subsidiary 
to aural and oral practice. Thus emphasis was shifted from 
theory to practical use of the language studied. Laboratories were 
built, and the college began to pioneer in electronic teaching. Prog- 
ress in speaking and comprehension was so marked that lecture 
courses in literature, history, phonetics, and grammar, formerly 
couched in Russian, were now delivered in the foreign language. 
Graduating students were even able to write their theses in the for- 
eign tongue. 

The success of the experiment in the aural-oral approach made 
the Gorki institute a methodological center. Each year the institute 
has organized intercollege conferences to discuss methodological 
problems. Recently the Ministry of Education of the Russian Re- 
public approved the complex method and recommended it to all 
higher language schools. 

In the preparation of language teachers, Soviet educators recognize 
the importance of personal contact with the people of the country 
where the language is spoken. Initial steps in this direction were 
taken in 1957, when language students at Leningrad University 
studied for some time under the guidance of teachers from France 
and East Germany (4). Every year since 1958 the USSR and Great 
Britain have exchanged teachers. In 1959 twenty-five Soviet teachers 
went to England for a month. Half of their time was devoted to lan- 


guage study in summer courses, and the other half to touring the 
country. The teachers who took part in the program reported a two- 
fold advantage: their knowledge of the English language was in- 
creased, and their contact with the people and the country stimu- 


lated classroom interest at home (5). 
Still another trend in teacher preparation may be noted: the rein- 
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forcement of supervision and in-service training. Normally, super- 
vision of instruction is carried out by district boards of education. 
In addition, there are institutes for the advanced preparation of 
teachers, for improvement of their teaching skills, and for further 
study of subject matter. These institutes have foreign-language de- 
partments, that is, methodological centers, which guide the work of 
the teachers of modern foreign languages. In the larger cities semi- 
nars for oral practice have been opened in these centers (6). 

The appointment of honorary district methodologists has recently 
been introduced in an effort to raise the standards of foreign-lan- 
guage teaching (7). The appointments are made by the district 
boards of education, which select teachers with a higher education 
and a command of from one to three languages. The appointees con- 
tinue to be active as teachers but are in addition expected to guide 
and supervise the teaching of foreign languages in the district. Ap- 
pointees visit schools, advise young teachers, and introduce the most 
effective methods used by experienced teachers. Appointees ac- 


quaint themselves with the problems of the foreign-language instruc- 


tors in the district. Frequently a school principal who is not versed 
in the foreign language taught will invite a methodologist to assess 
the work of a beginning teacher. If the teacher is lacking in speaking 
skills of the foreign language, he is sent to a seminar for oral practice. 

The methodologist of a district is in charge of the methodological 
center of the area and of the seminar for oral practice. He organizes 
international evenings to popularize foreign-language study. He 
stimulates correspondence with foreigners and helps relate the 
teaching of foreign languages to production training. Students of 
secondary schools work at industrial or agricultural enterprises to 
acquire a specialty. Foreign-language teachers are expected to speak 
with students about their work. Materials prepared by the methodolo- 
gist are used in these conversations. 

The retraining of foreign-language teachers has been set up on 
a mass scale. In the Moscow area all teachers of foreign languages 
will be obliged to undergo retraining within the next four years. For 
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this purpose they may take summer courses, academic year courses, 
or special seminars (8). 


A great improvement can be noticed in the new Russian modern- 
language textbooks. Experienced teachers who are highly trained 
in the foreign language have collaborated in the preparation of these 
books, and much more thought and selectiveness have been exercised 
in the choice of subject matter and in the elaboration of textbooks 
than was formerly considered necessary. 

In evaluating the new textbooks, Soviet theories of speech should 
be considered. According to Soviet methodologists, speech is a com- 
plex skill composed of fundamental habits plus the creative process 
of thought expression. Three kinds of habits are involved: habits in 
pronunciation, habits in the grammatical formulation of sentences, 
habits in the selection of words. While Soviet methodologists recog- 
nize the value of the direct approach, they believe that a foreign 
tongue can be mastered only consciously, on the basis of word 
knowledge, rules of grammar and pronunciation, and the recogni- 
tion of speech patterns. Consequently, three aspects of the language 
form the basis of foreign-language study: phonetics, grammar, and 
vocabulary. 

The Soviet approach differs fundamentally from the American. 
American methodologists who are in favor of the aural-oral plan 
conceive of speech as a skill achieved only through practice. There- 
fore, they cling to the idea that the student should not be “encour- 
aged to think” (9: 19). For them “modern strategy . . . should aim 
at the subconscious from the first: to build habits by the massive 
repetition of patterns embodying a linguistic principle, without 
necessarily ever stating the principle for conscious comprehension” 
(9: 52). 

The structure of the new Soviet textbooks implements the ideas 
of the Soviet methodologists (10). The introductory textbooks for 
Grade 5 open with material centered on environmental subjects, 
that is, the school and the family. Illustrations are thus easily pro- 
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vided to facilitate the use of the direct method in the initial stage 
of teaching. Translation is not ignored but is used when necessary 


to check comprehension. Gradually the subject matter is broadened 
to include other spheres of life, such as sports, games, and school 
organizations. Finally, in the higher grades, social, cultural, and 
political problems are incorporated. The ideological element, so 
pervasive in the older textbooks, has been reduced considerably. 
The emphasis on ideology has yielded to an emphasis on Kultur- 
kunde, or knowledge of foreign culture. The reading selections in 
textbooks for the higher grades concern the home country of the 
language studied. The German textbook for Grade 9 might seem, 
at first glance, to continue the stress on ideology, but closer scrutiny 
reveals that the material is a reflection on twentieth-century German 
history, in which the great social upheavals and struggles following 
World War I and accompanying Hitler’s rise to power are outlined. 
While the old textbooks held to the dominant note of class struggle, 
reading selections in the new textbooks juxtapose material on for- 
eign customs and institutions with articles on the international labor 
movement and Soviet life in a manner that conveys the impression 
of peaceful coexistence. Most of the texts are chosen from the works 
of great English, French, and German writers and give valuable 
information on history, art, literature, and the technical achieve- 
ments of the Western nations. The work outlined in the textbooks 
is supplemented by parallel reading of adapted, annotated literature. 

The new textbooks include material for analytic reading, that is, 
for the intensive study of vocabulary and grammar, and for syn- 
thetic reading, or independent work without analysis or translation 
to develop direct comprehension. Texts for analytic reading are pre- 
ceded by introductory exercises on new phonetic, lexical, and gram- 
matical phenomena in the reading selections. Many exercises for 
mastering the vocabulary and the grammar of the lesson follow the 
text. The drill exercises are followed by conversation exercises on 
informal topics in which the acquired vocabulary can be applied. 
Frequent repetition of the assigned vocabulary is stressed throughout 
all the textbooks. Moreover, special texts for translation with the 
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help of a dictionary are included. They are designed for quarterly 
tests to assist the teacher in evaluating the progress of the student. 

One characteristic aspect of the present trend in foreign-language 
teaching is the increased use of teaching aids. Before the reform, 
teaching was exclusively verbal, but today one observes the wide- 
spread use of audio-visual aids, illustrations, sound films, slides, and 
filmstrips. The techniques of electronic teaching developed at the 
Gorki State Institute are being used on a mass scale. 


Foreign-language study is no longer limited to formal lessons but 
has expanded to extracurricular activities (11). Foreign-language 
circles have been formed as a stimulus for learning the foreign lan- 
guage and for applying rules and theoretical knowledge to actual 
situations. Along with conversation and films, songs and riddles may 
be included to further the interest of the group. Parliamentary pro- 
cedures are followed, thus giving the members a feeling of independ- 
ence that tends to attract the most active and the most capable stu- 
dents. In the larger schools these circles have elaborate programs. In 
the first secondary school of Sverdlovsk the circle became a club in 
which there are sections for conversation, translation, and foreign 
correspondence. The members maintain a correspondence with 
schools in fifteen countries. Once a year the club arranges an eve- 


ning party at which a program of songs, declamations and short skits 


is presented. 

The recent emphasis on vocational preparation in the Soviet Union 
has not in the least retarded the enthusiasm for foreign-language 
study. Young farmers and workers, continuing their secondary edu- 
cation while working on the farm or in the factory, take up a foreign 
language to read technical literature or to help them in communi- 
cating with foreigners. 

A practical interest in foreign languages is also displayed by many 
engineers, technicians, and factory workers. To assist them, lan- 
guage teachers and methodologists have volunteered to organize 
foreign-language circles in Moscow plants (12). 


In summing up the achievements of the reform in modern-lan- 
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guage teaching in the Soviet Union, we observe a three-fold success: 
reorientation in the work of the teachers, a new approach on the part 
of the school authorities, and the recognition that further improve- 
ments are necessary. Considerable progress has been made in the 
training of teachers, in the production of better textbooks, and in 
the use of teaching aids. In the Soviet Union, as in the United States, 
there is a tendency to expand laboratory techniques and develop 
additional teaching aids. 

Effective results have as yet been achieved only in special lan- 
guage schools, where several disciplines are taught in the foreign 
language and where the time allotted for foreign-language study is 
1,900 hours, about three times more than in general educational 
schools. As a result, the number of specialized schools is on the in- 
crease. In 1959, sixteen new schools of this type were opened in a 
number of large cities, among them Kazan, Perm, Tambov, Sverdlovsk, 
Nizhni Tagil, Stalingrad, and Rostov (13). Between 1961 and 1965 
an additional seven hundred schools are to be opened (14). 

The great hopes to which the reform gave birth have not yet been 
realized. The new conversational approach, which was expected to 
solve all the problems of foreign-language teaching, has not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining this effect, and some disillusion has resulted. 
The failure to achieve a more spectacular improvement, some edu- 
cators say, is due to the lack of a consistent teaching method based 
on the science of linguistics. The search for effective methods con- 
tinues, and there are indications that initial discussions are being 
held on theories of language study that might open the way to 
further reforms (15). Many Soviet teachers believe that better re- 
sults can be achieved only by starting the study of foreign languages 
earlier in the grades or even in kindergarten (16). 

The developments in Soviet education are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. While the Russians have not outdistanced us in quality 
in the field of foreign-language instruction, they are making notable 
strides in experimentation and in expansion of teaching facilities. 
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BENJAMIN SOLOMON 


Chicago City Junior College 


A Profession Taken for Granted 


Public education has probably never been the subject of so much 
discussion as it is today. However, an observer from afar might 
be puzzled by the seeming lack of attention paid to the voice of 
teachers in this discussion and by their apparently low status in 
the education scheme. He might conclude that teachers are taken 
for granted and that they, in turn, take for granted the education 
framework devised by others. 

The issue of the role of teachers in education brings into ques- 
tion the arrangements under which teachers work. Work arrange- 
ments are the complex of factors that affect how the members of 
an occupation participate in their work process. Examples of such 
factors are the type of tenure, the system of authority in the work 
process, the methods by which the terms of employment are de- 
cided, and the nature of occupational organization. The wage sys- 
tem, peonage, and slavery are broad examples of work arrangements. 

If anyone were to suggest that teachers provide their services 
under arrangements similar to slavery, there would undoubtedly be 
a great hue and cry. And teachers would join in strenuously. Of 
course, no serious person would propose such an absurdity. 

But even if the work arrangements in our school systems are 
less extreme than slavery, it may be worthwhile to examine the over- 
all conditions under which teachers do provide their services. For 
the teaching profession is important to education, comprising its 
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major human resource numerically and strategically. Moreover, the 
contribution that teachers can make in the subtle, complex, and diffi- 
cult activity of teaching is likely to vary widely in response to their 
work arrangements. Finally, these conditions can also determine 
how much teachers can contribute toward improving the education 
framework itself. 

If the contribution of teachers—a contribution that is of central 
importance to education—can vary widely in response to their work 
arrangements, the latter should be investigated. In this paper we 
will make a preliminary exploration. 


Institutions whose goal is to provide a good or a service in an 
efficient manner are typically organized along hierarchical lines. 
Examples of hierarchical institutions are business firms, government 
departments, military forces, and hospitals. The hierarchical struc- 
ture is also the accepted pattern in American public education. In 
this structure, teachers are the “production line” employees. That is, 
they perform most of the work operations and accordingly are the 
primary object of administrative direction and control. 

With the growth of urban centers and the consolidation of rural 
districts, the proportion of teachers who work in sizable organiza- 
tions is large and growing larger. In these school systems teachers 
are subject to the exigencies of the big institution as well as to the 
traditional paternal authority of the superintendent (1). Because 
of the trend toward large school systems and their growing signifi- 
cance for education, we shall emphasize conditions in these sys- 
tems. But it should be remembered that school systems of all sizes 
have centralized organizations. 

Large, centralized organizations are often associated with un- 
desirable bureaucratic tendencies. Rules may become ends in them- 
selves; administrators may pursue such goals as larger empires, 
greater security, administrative convenience, or smooth operation; 
control systems may frustrate creativity and initiative; and the re- 
wards may go to conformists. The significance of such tendencies 
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depends on their extent. We wish to note certain general character- 
istics common to public education systems, characteristics which, 
we believe, make school systems particularly susceptible to the 
bureaucratic disease. 


A framework of laws, codes, rules, and regulations defines (pre- 
sumably) the organization and the operation of the school system. 
This system of rules is produced by the legislature, the board of 
education, the superintendent, and intermediate and lower-level 
officials. Because of the abundance of rules, the variety of sources 
from which the rules originate, the difficulty in changing them, and 
their inevitable use and abuse, school systems are as subject to 
bureaucratic malaise as organizations in any other field. 

A crucial characteristic of school systems is the lack of consumer 
control. The absence of such control stems from the intangibility of 
the product of the school system: education or learning. The 
recipients of the educational service, students (or their parents), 
are not able to properly evaluate the educational process. Teachers 
could do so, but the influence they exert on standards may be slight 
because of their position as subordinate employees and the character 
of their group morale. Intangibility of product thus provides the 
opportunity for administrators to pursue bureaucratic goals at the 
cost of the educational process. In a school system where such dis- 
placement of goals takes place, many children may pass or graduate 
each year even though much less than the desirable, or the po- 
tentially achievable, amount of learning has taken place. 

The opportunity for a school system to shift to goals other than 
the goal of quality education is further enhanced by the fact that 
public education has a monopoly on formal education. Administra- 
tors are under little market pressure to meet the higher quality 
offered by competitors. 

Moreover, for career and status reasons, top-level executives in 
education are likely to be influenced by the upper social-economic 
groups in the city. To the latter, control of costs may be more im- 
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portant than quality education for the sizable lower-income groups. 

In many school systems, paternalism, centering on male-female 
relationships, is a significant fact. In paternalistic employment rela- 
tionships the employer takes on the role of the father, and employees 
play the role of dependent children (2). Paternalism is accentuated 
when management is largely male and employees are largely female. 
London wrote of paternalism in public education: 

Paternalism is a type of relationship between the school board and administra- 
tor and the classroom teacher, frequently found in the public schools, in 
which a sense of proprietorship is assumed by the administrator or board, to- 
gether with an attitude of authority and control over the conditions of employ- 
ment and the personal welfare of teachers. The administrator (or school board) 
knows what is best for the classroom teacher; he often operates as the “big father” 
who takes care of his little children [1: 84]. 


London concludes: 


Paternalism is a barrier to effective personnel practice because it fosters 
discrimination, favoritism, and arbitrary behavior by administrators. Under such 
circumstances of employment, the morale of the organization is impaired and 
the efficiency of the work force is reduced [1: 85]. 

Perhaps the most crucial fact to be reckoned with in public edu- 
cation organization is the contradiction between the teacher's role 
as a subordinate employee and his role as a professional person. 
This contradiction affects significantly the teacher's relationships 
with administrators and with fellow teachers. 

The teacher, subordinate in the administrator-teacher relation- 
ship, is likely to become fearful, passive, timid, or anxious. Many 
teachers, in fact, may substitute the satisfaction of measures of 


performance important to administrators fcr values and goals more 


intrinsically related to the education process. A bureaucratic system 
tends to foster a controlled, routinized work situation, one that is 
not compatible with notions of professional autonomy or responsible 
participation in decisions relating to the work process, and cer- 
tainly not compatible with the exercise of creativity or initiative. 
Thus the teacher, lost in the rule-bound system and having access 
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to few effective channels by which to influence the remote (as well 
as the near) sources of authority, may eventually retreat to a more 
or less unhappy accommodation to the realities of his position. 

A weak relationship with fellow teachers may be expected to 
accompany subordination in the administrator-teacher relationship. 
Instead of relying on fellow teachers for support, stimulation, and 
direction, the teacher tends to look up to where authority and con- 
trol reside. Bureaucratic structures oppose the organization of em- 
ployees in strong groups. The opposition often takes the form of 
divide-and-rule tactics. We might expect, then, to find teaching 
a weak profession, lacking autonomy and showing little leadership 
in the community. 

We have discussed characteristics which by their nature imply 
that public school systems are susceptible to bureaucratic ills. These 
characteristics appear to have two types of consequences. Some 
consequences flow from placing professional workers in an organiza- 
tional framework marked by subordination, control, and routiniza- 
tion; other consequences may result from the pursuit of goals other 
than quality education, with teachers apparently not able to inter- 
fere. If such characteristics are prevalent in education, and we be- 
lieve they are, the quality of education and the contribution that 
teachers can make to education must fall far short of the potential. 


We have not tried to give a detailed picture of teachers’ work 
arrangements but have preferred to sketch the broad features that 
give these arrangements their characteristic shape. If our description 
is accurate, we should be able to discern effects in the form of 
inferior conditions in teaching and education, conditions that can 
be traced to the subordination of teachers in a hierarchical struc- 


ture. A number of such conditions can be cited. 

The children in our city slam areas have great educational needs. 
Yet the schools in these areas are our poorest schools. They are 
old, overcrowded, plagued by grave discipline problems and high 


teacher turnover. The response of the average teacher is to flee 
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from such schools when an opening occurs in a “better” school. 
Teachers, no less than school boards, have a responsibility toward 
such schools. Yet there appears to be no significant movement to 
grapple in an organized, comprehensive way with the shameful 
conditions in these areas. 

Preparation of subject matter to be taught is an integral aspect 
of teaching. It is significant, therefore, that various scientific groups, 
under the aegis of the National Science Foundation, have found it 
necessary to intervene in high-school science and mathematics cur- 
riculums. The scientific groups have reported widespread short- 
comings, and they are preparing new curriculums. Why, we may 
ask, are basic and and long-needed changes brought about through 
the initiative and the forcefulness of outside groups? And, we might 
add, how much will the present structure in education inhibit the 
incorporation of the changes suggested by the external agencies? 

Public school teachers are accorded little stature as persons with 
intellectual attainments, though we might expect them to comprise 
an important segment of the intellectual community. An excerpt 
from the chapter on the sociology of education in an important re- 
cent work bears out this evaluation: 

A third factor [in explaining the low prestige of sociology of education] is 
related to the environment in which sociologists of education usually work. 
Those who devote their major energies to this field usually maintain close rela- 
tionships with or are employed by departments or schools of education. And in 


most institutions of higher learning, the educational faculty ranks at or near 
the bottom of the academic prestige hierarchy [3]. 


The concept that classroom teachers have of themselves as a 


professional group appears inadequate. A profession seeks certain 
controls over its members and its work. It seeks such powers out 
of a sense of responsibility for its services, out of concern for its 
welfare, and out of confidence in its abilities. These controls include 
entry requirements, an enforced ethical code, provisions for auton- 
omy in work, and adequate rewards. Teachers are not exercising 
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needed controls and seem unaware of the fact that a profession 
requires responsible powers in its field. 

In fact, whether one considers the administrative structure in 
education or the current active discussion about American educa- 
tion, one finds it exceptional for teachers to be consulted on edu- 
cational matters. Teachers are expected to accept the educational 
framework devised by others (4). 

Teacher organization is weak. Five hundred "leat classroom 
teachers belong to the National Education Association or its affiliates. 
Administrators also belong, and there is reason to believe that 
their dominance in the school is transferred to the association. The 
following passage from the publication of the Illinois affiliate is, we 
believe, typical of the NEA outlook: 

At the local level, the responsibility [for membership recruiting] rests first 
and foremost with the district superintendent. This post is recognized as the 
top educational position in the community; its occupant as the professional 
leader of the staff has the leadership obligation to help build the profession. . . 

Building principals occupy secondary posts of leadership and therefore must 
share this responsibility. 

And finally the writer comes down to the classroom teacher: 

This building representative [a teacher] serves as a communication channel 
between his teacher group and the leaders immediately above him [5]. 

Thus the NEA does not appear to be a vehicle by which class- 
room teachers can consolidate their strength and work for their 
interests. In any case, one does not usually see NEA-led teachers 
fighting to improve conditions in “difficult” schools or to control 
entry to the profession or to achieve joint determination of salaries 
and other conditions. 

The American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, has a member- 
ship of sixty thousand classroom teachers. Though small and con- 
centrated in a few cities, this union has battled for better salaries, 
better working conditions, and protection from arbitrary dismissal. 
Yet it is a weak organization, limited in its aims and its methods. 

Income is an important index of the position that a group holds 
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in our society. It is widely recognized that teachers’ salaries are 
low. These salary levels are consistent with other indications of the 
community status of teachers and their subordinate position in 
school systems. 

This sampling of observations is admittedly limited and selective, 
but it touches on important areas. In brief, the teaching profession 
is not grappling with important problems; its status in the com- 
munity is low; its intellectual reputation is poor; it has little or no 
voice in education; and its professional organizations are weak. Cer- 
tainly, important connections can be traced between the conditions 
noted here and the bureaucratic structure in which teachers work. 
Moreover, little improvement can be expected without changes in 
this structure. 

Some explanations of the conditions cited emphasize the need 
for “better people” in education. The solutions suggested are higher 
salaries and higher entry requirements. Without disputing the need 
for such improvements, we would point out that low salaries and 
low entry requirements are consequences of the over-all work ar- 
rangements rather than independent explanations of the problems 
of education. We might also ask: how much would “better people” 
be able to improve the educational process under unsatisfactory 
conditions? 

The real problem may be not so much one of recruiting as one 
of achieving the most effective development of the candidates al- 
ready available. This is an educational problem. Thus we can ask: 
do school systems provide a learning environment conducive to 
maximum growth in the various dimensions that make for a pro- 
fessional teacher? If our answer is no, we are simply restating the 
proposition that current work arrangements are unfavorable to the 
growth and the contribution of teachers. 


Since criticism without evaluation of the problems of change 
and alternatives may lack utility, we now wish to venture into 
these matters. 
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The professional development of the teacher and the contribu- 
tion he can make in education depend on the responsibility and the 
power he possesses in professional matters. All considerations con- 
verge on this idea. Without responsibility we do not have a profes- 
sional person, and without authority to decide on matters in the 
professional realm there is no true responsibility. 

The interconnection and the division of responsibility and authority 
pose well-known and difficult problems. It is true that in education, 
large-scale, centralized organization seems to be here to stay. Never- 
theless, it is likely that the exercise of power can be modified and 
shared in salutary ways. On this crucial subject, we wish to observe 
that the basis for the classroom teacher's responsibility and authority 
can be established only in the professional group. The teacher can 
have his say in education only as a member of an organization of pro- 
fessional colleagues, an organization that has a responsible voice at 
the various levels of decision-making in education. 

The need for teachers to obtain group power arises from their status 
as subordinate persons in the work process. But this need also coin- 
cides with the historical notion of a profession as a highly organized 
body. According to one authoritative study, a profession can be said 
to exist only when there are bonds between the practitioners, and 
these bonds can take but one shape—that of formal association (6). 
A profession must control its members and such key factors as entry 
requirements and work standards; and it must nurture a professional 
climate wherever its work is done. 

The term “professional employee” implies dual roles for teachers 
—one role as professionals and another as employees. As professional 
people, teachers have the need to secure conditions under which their 
profession could meet its corporate responsibilities and under which 
the individual teacher could achieve maximum professional growth. 
As employees, teachers have the need to protect and advance such 
common interests as adequate salaries, fringe benefits, and job pro- 
tection. 

These important interrelated needs would seem to supply a suffi- 
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cient basis for strong teacher organization. Nevertheless, the tradi- 
tional orientation of teachers, reinforced by the structure of adminis- 
trative controls, appears to be one that rejects responsible powers 
for the profession. However, the traditional outlook shows some signs 
of weakening under the impact of recent circumstances. What ap- 
proach will best help teachers develop effective action on their needs 
and on the needs of education? Our analysis suggests that certain 
lines of approach are crucial. 


The terms of discussion must be changed. The time may be near 
when the traditional concepts, values, and attitudes that support and 
rationalize the unsatisfactory position of teachers can be seriously 
questioned. Only as teachers gain a more adequate intellectual and 
emotional comprehension of their situation will they be able to act 
in purposeful fashion. It should be possible to launch a new type of 
discussion of the realities of teaching, a discussion more analytical 
and probing than previous discussions. Provocative and realistic ap- 
proaches to professional responsibility, to the unhealthy character of 


key relationships, and to the thorny question of professional autonomy 
should in time supplant views that are obsolete, banal, illusory, or 


simply inadequate. 

Moreover, teacher organization must focus on developing unified 
groups in the local schools. Teacher organization today is marked by 
superstructure without foundation. The goal of greater participation 
at the school level is barely evident. Little recognition is given to two 
interrelated ideas. First, that the fundamental aim of enlarging the 
professional role of teachers can be realized only through the or- 
ganized school faculty. Second, that the power to achieve this aim 
depends on meaningful bonds among teachers, bonds that can be 
forged only where teachers interact on a face-to-face basis for com- 
mon purposes. 

In short, a larger role for teachers and the greater group strength 
required for achieving a larger role depend on each other. Both pose 
problems that must be resolved at the place of work. The process of 
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achieving group identity cannot be shifted to some vague and remote 
level of activity—such as the national, the state, or even the city level. 
Professional autonomy must be achieved in and grounded upon the 
daily experience of teachers in the schools. 

It is true that a framework of professional organization larger than 
that of the school is also necessary. But the major aim of the more 
inclusive teacher organization should be to build effective faculty or- 
ganization on the basis of professional and employee concerns at the 
school level. The capacity of the larger organization to exercise a 
voice in decisions at levels higher than the individual school would 
be enhanced by the base of power created at the local level. 

Finally, there is the question of the impact that the correction of 
the present imbalance of power would have on the administrative 
role. With strong, autonomous teacher organization, new boundary 
lines would evolve in accordance with new spheres of responsibility 
and authority. These lines, we hopefully expect, would evolve from 
what is necessary for the legitimate functioning of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in a more productive educational system. 

The administrator would find himself freed of the present unbal- 
anced and unwholesome relations in education. The interaction be- 
tween a competent administrator and a strong, confident, and com- 
mitted faculty would lead to concentration on the intrinsic merits 
of educational policies and would diminish the influence of undesir- 
able bureaucratic pressures. 

We have said so far that strong teacher organization is necessary 
for an enlarged role for teachers and that work toward this end re- 


quires the encouragement of new thinking and local group action. 


We have said, too, that with a new balance administrators would 
find themselves in professional relationships that would be more de- 
manding and more rewarding. 

But change must come from teachers themselves—the new pro- 
fession must arise from the old. There is no existing outside force 
that can and would want to work for developing awareness of new 
horizons, for the creation of a new cohesion, and for the assertion of 
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a new role. In any case, the most decisive aspects of change depend 
on an internal transformation. An understanding public can help, 
but it cannot initiate such a transformation. 

The question remains: Can a movement arise among teachers that 
will generate the new thinking and the new experience required for 
this transformation? There is no certain answer to such a question. 

Our analysis has stayed close to the simple verity of the need for — 
responsibility—for the teacher as well as for the teaching profession. 
We thus come up against the harsher realities from which responsi- 
bility cannot be disassociated: the imperatives of power and conflict. 
These are stark matters for teachers, a white-collar and mainly female 
group. They shy away from power and find the prospect of conflict an 
even more unpleasant notion (7). Teachers seem little aware of the 
vital, constructive role that conflict, properly channeled, can play in 
relationships between groups (8). 

Yet, our society is highly dynamic. There are signs that new inter- 
pretations and new forms of response are gradually evolving among 
teachers. The signs are still slight, but it would be a mistake to read 
the future solely in terms of the historically conditioned arrangements 
and orientations now with us. 


Our analysis has explored a paradox. We have suggested that a 
strong, responsible teaching profession is an essential condition for 
successful mass education in America. As an autonomous profession 
came into being, it would enable teachers to play a larger role in 
education. We would anticipate new impulses for professional growth, 
for greater competence, for more demanding standards, and for abler 
leadership. In short, we would look for a blossoming of teachers as 
individuals and as a profession. 

But if the question of an enlarged role for teachers were raised 
today, we predict that most administrators would say that teachers 
are not competent enough, not responsible enough, or not interested 
enough to warrant a larger role. (There will be little awareness that 
these charges represent an indictment of administrators. ) Other per- 
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sons, including some teachers, would also deprecate the commitment 
and the competency of teachers. 

What is the paradox? Teachers cannot be trusted with responsi- 
bility for educational policies in curriculum or discipline or promo- 
tion standards; nor can they be trusted with professional controls, 
such as entry requirements or judgment of one another's competence; 
nor can they be trusted with a voice in the terms of employment; nor, 
most emphatically, can they be trusted with the power of independent 
and cohesive professional organization. No, teachers cannot be trusted 
—except in the classroom with our children! 

An educational system that rejects the conditions essential for 
the growth of its teaching force shows little faith in education. It is 
true that we have a vast, functioning educational apparatus and 
many good schools and many highly motivated and competent teach- 
ers. But much well-founded concern has been expressed lately over 
how well our schools meet the needs and achieve the potential in our 
society. The shortcomings of our schools are to a large extent, we 
believe, the shortcomings of the teaching profession. The troubles 
of education and of the teaching profession mirror each other. 

To remove the paradox, the teaching profession must rise to a 
stature commensurate with its functions and its responsibilities. This, 
we know, is no small order. While administrators and the community 
also share responsibility for the ills of education, the major impetus 
for change must come, if it is to come at all, from the teachers them- 
selves. 

The stakes are high. The issues reach into many aspects of our 
national life. Perhaps the foremost issue is the effectiveness of public 
education. But other issues are also of major importance. For the in- 
dividual teacher there is the question of the framework in which he 
could best realize his professional and his human potentials. The 
chances for personal fulfillment of the more than a million persons 
in teaching represent a major concern for society as a whole. In a 
society that is becoming more and more bureaucratized, the establish- 
ment by teachers of a counterforce to bureaucracy in education would 
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offer a notable precedent for other fields. The improved intellectual 
attainment of teachers, our largest professional group, would make 
new resources available to the intellectual community, now on the 
defensive in a highly commercialized culture. And a strong, autono- 
mous profession, able to realize its potential of humanitarian and 


democratic values, would promise new sources of strength to a democ- 
racy that is under grave pressures in a complex society. 
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Recent Educational Reforms in 
Communist China 


During the past decade the Communist government in China has 
brought about spectacular advances in mass education. Illiteracy 
rates have been reduced to a level perhaps unanticipated when the 
regime was established in 1949. The entire structure of education has 
undergone a series of changes, the most spectacular occurring in the 
field of higher education, where college enrolments increased from 
one hundred and seventeen thousand in 1949 to more than a million 
in 1961. China has in fact jumped to third place in the number of 
college students enrolled; the United States holds first place and 
Russia second. There is a strong possibility that by 1962 enrolment 
in Chinese colleges will be just over two million, and China will be 
vying with the USSR for second place. Enrolments in primary and 
secondary education show perhaps even greater advances, with more 
than a hundred million enrolled in 1961. 

With the advent of a new regime in China in 1949, it was to be 
expected that curriculums, teaching methods, and textbooks would 
be radically altered to suit the demands of the new government and 
the Communist Party. Higher education was drastically altered: many 
universities were relocated, others were developed as specialized 
institutes, and private colleges were taken over by the state. The 
formal structure and the organization of the primary and the secondary 
schools, however, did not undergo such obvious adjustments. 

When the Communists came into power, the pattern of primary 
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and secondary schooling was based on a twelve-year cycle. The pat- 
tern had been adopted in 1922, with the American six-three-three 
organization of elementary, junior and senior high schools serving 
as a model. Between 1951 and 1953 this twelve-year system, inherited 
from the Nationalist government, was subject to experimentation. 

Under the Nationalists, there were two levels of primary education. 
Liu Shih, who was head of the Supervisory Department of the Minis- 
try of Education in 1951, comments on the dual-track, or two-level, 
primary school: “In the old educational system the primary schools 
were divided into two classes. The first was of four years and the 
second of two years. The two together provided a full period of 
primary schooling. There are more than 440,000 primary schools in 
China of which only 10 per cent provide a complete primary school- 
ing. They are all concentrated in cities and big towns. The primary 
schools in the country are only of the first class. That is to say, the 
children of the vast peasant class had none or very little opportunity 
to receive a complete primary education” (1). 

In 1951 the Ministry of Education introduced plans for the aboli- 
tion of the dual-track primary system. The purpose was to eliminate 
the “social and class” differences between the rural and the urban 
population. It was optimistically hoped that a five-year primary school 
—a compromise between the four- and the six-year school—would 
suffice. By 1954, however, it was recognized that a unified five-year 
school was impossible. School facilities were inadequate, and there 
were too few teachers; hence it was necessary to return to the dual- 
track system. 

In secondary education there were similar attempts to broaden 
the educational base and make the plans for mass education feasible. 
Lu Ting-yi, a spokesman for the regime on educational affairs, an- 
nounced: “The Government is drawing up a plan which provides that 
beginning from 1950 all educational institutes, factories and military 
units throughout the country will help in the popular establishment 
of three-year, short-term middle schools for workers and peasants. 
Cadres with workers or peasants background, as well as officers and 
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men of the People’s Liberation Army, will be offered a chance to 
finish in three years the basic subjects of middle school by attending 
such short-term schools. After graduation they may continue their 
studies in universities or colleges” (2). 

Again, however, the regime was only partly successful in its de- 
velopment of three-year secondary schools, which were to comple- 
ment the five-year primary schools, and the unsatisfactory results were 
quickly seen in the caliber of college enrolments between 1954 and 
1957. Statements of educational officials of the Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of Higher Education confirm the dissatisfaction 
voiced in Communist-Party and university circles. 

The next targets for reform were the curriculums and the pedagogic 
practices of the schools. Rather than attempt to introduce wide- 
scale organizational changes in the educational cycle, the Ministry of 
Education concentrated on the introduction of Soviet teaching meth- 
ods and textbooks. In 1958 a major change in educational policy and 
philosophy was brought about with the introduction of “productive 
labor” into the classroom content of Chinese schools. 

The chief educational spokesman for the Communist government in 
China today is Lu Ting-yi. In a now famous speech delivered in 1958 
and entitled Education Must Be Combined with Productive Labor 
he restated Chinese Communist educational aims and the philosophy 
underlying these aims (3). In that speech he declared that academic 
endeavors unsupported by physical labor or productive activity would 
not be tolerated. In the primary schools, pupils nine years of age and 
older were expected to take part in manual labor. The slogan “half- 
work, half-study” was then in vogue. Those enrolled in primary, inter- 
mediate, and senior high schools labored for four, six, and eight hours 
a week respectively (4). 

The philosophical doctrine of combining education with productive 
labor was not necessarily new. Mao Tse-tung had been its most strenu- 
ous advocate in the Yenan period of the late thirties and forties, when 
the Chinese Communists were entrenched in northwest China. In 
fact, Mao has spoken on his own earlier feelings for manual labor, 
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reflecting the attitude of many intellectuals before their “re-educa- 
tion and remoulding.” In a classic explanation of his own transforma- 
tion regarding manual labor Mao said: 


Let me tell you of my own experience; let me tell you how my feelings toward 
the people changed. I was once a student and in school I acquired student habits 
and manners. For instance, I was embarrassed when I had to carry my luggage 
on a bamboo pole in the presence of my fellow students, They were so refined 
that they could not stand having any weight press upon their shoulders and 
disdained the very thought of carrying anything in their hands! At that time 
I was convinced that only intellectuals were clean, that workers, peasants, and 
soldiers were unclean. I would therefore readily borrow clothes from an intel- 
lectual but never from a worker, or a peasant, or a soldier because I thought 
that their clothes would be unclean. 

During the Revolution I began to live among workers, peasants and soldiers. 
Gradually I began to know them, and they also began to know me. Then, and 
then only did the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois sentiments inculcated in me 
by the bourgeois schools change fundamentally! Ever since then, when I com- 
pare unreformed intellectuals with workers, peasants, and soldiers, I realize 
that not only were the minds of these intellectuals unclean but that their bodies 
were also unclean, The cleanest people in the world are the workers and peasants. 
Even though their hands may be soiled and their feet smeared with cow dung, 
nevertheless they are cleaner than the bourgeoisie and the petty-bourgeoisie. 
That is what I mean by transformation of sentiment—a changing over from one 
class to another [5]. 


Mao’s attitude toward manual labor, particularly for intellectual 
and government functionaries, has led to the present educational 
philosophy, which regards education that is divorced from physical 
activity as worse than useless, as self-deluding. The Great Leap For- 
ward, a massive effort launched in 1958 to increase productivity in 
all economic spheres, was to depend in part on the productive labor 
of the students. Schools throughout China were exhorted to make 
salable products and to take part in industry or agriculture. The goal 
was half-work, half-study. The 1958 reform succeeded in bringing 
a greater degree of practicality into the classrooms. But the regime 
was still not satisfied with the quality or the quantity of education 


at the primary and the secondary levels. The 1958 reforms were 
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criticized for their ineffectiveness, for their dogmatism, and for their 
“make work” negativism. 


In spite of these criticisms and shortcomings, even further reforms 
were proposed in 1960. These, if adopted, would radically alter the 
structure and possibly the content of primary and secondary educa- 
tion in China, and would be integrated with the 1958 program of “edu- 
cation combined with productive labor.” 

During April, 1960, the Second National People’s Congress held 
its second session at Peking. At this meeting both the Minister of 
Education, Yang Hsiu-feng, and the Vice Premier of the State Coun- 
cil, Lu Ting-yi, delivered speeches on proposed educational reforms 
(6). Two months later, at a Peking meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Advanced Workers in Culture and Education, the Minister 
of Education again spoke illuminatingly on educational reforms in a 
speech entitled “Let Us Be Promoters of Teaching Reform” (7). The 
essence of the reforms discussed in these various speeches was “to 
reduce appropriately the age limit, to raise appropriately the academic 
standards, to control appropriately the duration of study, and to in- 
crease appropriately the productive labor” (7: 2). In more specific 
terms, both Lu and Yang indicated that a new school system of com- 
bined primary and secondary grades would be put into operation in 
the near future. In addition, two years would be eliminated from the 
old cycle. The six-three-three system that had been in effect for forty- 
three years would be abolished. The new model would be a ten-year 
unified school. 

The reforms that Lu and Yang recommended to the People’s Con- 
gress should perhaps be seen against a background of increasing com- 
munalization and a compulsive striving by the regime for greater 
technical innovations in Chinese industry. To achieve these goals 
the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee recognized that 
it was time for further revision of the educational system. It was not 
enough to “combine academic research with productive labor” or 
to “walk with both legs”; now the requirement was for a greater 
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_awareness of educational goals and a streamlined system to accom- 
modate the Great Leap Forward, which by 1960 was showing signs 
of lagging. 

Vice-Premier Lu has clearly indicated the direction of the reform 
of Chinese education: “We plan beginning now to carry out a large- 
scale experimentation on reducing the number of years spent in edu- 
cation, raising the standards, controlling the study hours, and in- 
creasing physical labor to a suitable extent in our full-time middle 
and elementary schools. We plan to carry out a reform program on 
the schooling system step by step . . . in the next ten or twenty years. 
To carry out the education of our people properly will require a pro- 
longed trial and error process. . . . Marxism, Leninism and Mao Tse- 
tung ideology are our guiding philosophy” (8). 

The immediate goals of the regime are the complete elimination 
of illiteracy among young adults, workers, and peasants and the pro- 
vision of elementary-school facilities for all children during the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan (1958-62). During the Third Five-Year Plan a 
junior middle-school education is to be made available to all, while 
senior schools and higher institutions are to be extended gradually. 

Elements of experimentation, pragmatism, and certainly volun- 
tarism are present in these pronouncements on educational reform. 
Even the “bourgeois slogan” of “education for education’s sake” is 
being attacked as ut of the class struggle, and the direction of edu- 
cation by professional pedagogs is labeled a device to insure the 
hegemony of the bourgeoisie over the workers. Lu goes on to say: 
“While we hold that education should be coordinated with productive 
labor, the bourgeois holds that education should be separated from 
productive labor. While we hold that education should be led by 
the Party and be carried out according to the mass line, the bourgeois 
holds that schools must be directed by experts and be carried out ac- 
cording to the expert line” (8: 3). According to the Communists, 
under the system of education that prevails in Western democracies 
students are not treated with consideration or “initiative.” They are 
treated like “passive beings, like animals or plants.” 
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To illustrate the experimentation that is going on in the middle 
and the elementary schools in China, several examples were cited 
at the National People’s Congress. In kindergarten children are being 
taught reading and arithmetic, and by way of explanation Lu indi- 
cates that: “The adoption of the methods of learning through play- 
ing is not only harmless to the health of the children concerned, but 
also makes the kindergarten more attractive to children and their 
parents” (8: 4). 

The present school system of Communist China is said to allow only 
“children reaching the age of seven to be admitted, but experiments 
have proven that it is practicable to admit children of six, six and a 
half, and seven . . . according to the development of the child con- 
cerned” (8: 5). 

Experimentation has indicated that a five-grade, unified, elemen- 
tary-school system is possible. Some areas are experimenting with 
nine- and ten-year unified elementary- and middle-school systems. 

As far as content is concerned, Lu is quite explicit. There are only 
two main courses of any importance, languages and mathematics. All 
others are dependent on the mastery of these two subjects: “If lan- 
guages and mathematics are properly mastered, it becomes relatively 
easy to master physics, chemistry, biology, history and geography. 
The joint efforts of all teachers are needed in enabling the students 
to master languages and mathematics properly. On the other hand, 
language and mathematics teachers also have the duty to assist the 
students in properly mastering physics, chemistry, biology, history, 
geography and other courses. By cooperating in a coordinated manner 
under the leadership of the Party, one-half the effort will yield twice 
the results” (8: 6). 

The use of these two key teaching areas, it is hoped, will reduce the 
time of schooling and make the school a more efficient unit in the 
Communist state. At the same People’s Congress in April, 1960, Yang 
Hsiu-feng, the Minister of Education, suggested several curriculum 
reforms that would promote educational efficiency and do away with 
redundant forms, which still cluttered Chinese education: “Merge 
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some courses, condense some courses, and reduce the redundancy of 
some courses. For instance, the history and geography and natural 
science courses in elementary schools can be merged to become the 
common knowledge course; the Chinese geography, foreign geog- 
raphy and economic geography courses in middle schools can be 
merged to become the geography course. . . . Transfer some of the 
present courses in colleges, middle schools and elementary schools 
to suitable lower grades. For example, basic courses such as mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry now being taught in natural science, 
engineering, agricultural and medical colleges may be transferred to 
senior middle schools; all of the arithmetic courses and simple alge- 
braic equations now being taught in junior middle schools can be 
transferred to elementary schools” (7: 14). 

The new school system can be expected, therefore, to be a uni- 
fied ten-year elementary and secondary unit, with a continuous lad- 
der from Grade 1 to Grade 10. In addition, it is expected that superior 
teaching will “raise the standards of the graduates to that of fresh- 
men of our present colleges” (6: 7). These advances, however, are 
predicated on the successful completion of China’s agricultural pro- 
gram and its mechanization so that manpower is not drawn off from 
primary production. Afterwards, it will be “relatively easy to provide 
10 years full-time education to our children. After we have completed 
in the main our agricultural capital construction program . . . inas- 
much as such an educational program takes away little or no full 
manpower units from production” (6: 7). 

All this is in the future, and Lu admits that for the present it is 
impossible to extend present senior middle-school education to “too 
many persons.” Even if strenuous efforts were made to extend sec- 
ondary education, only a million students would graduate from high 
school each year: “Should we try to increase this number, we would 
take away too much manpower from production.” According to the 
Communists, at present about ten million youths a year reach the age 
of sixteen or seventeen in China. The necessities of the five-year plans 
are such that productive workers are not yet compelled to attend 
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school, because they support the present economic system. If they 
were all allowed to attend school full-time, severe manpower short- 
ages would result. The plan for the ten-year unified school depends 
entirely on success first in agriculture and next in industrial produc- 


tion. 

The lot of the teacher in China during the present century has 
not been a particularly happy one. Employment security, academic 
freedom, regular income, have not been evident. In recent years 
even the traditional respect that a professor or a teacher might 
have expected in Imperial China has been absent. The Communist 
regime recognized this situation, and the party’s never ending at- 
tempts to win the confidence of the intellectuals has been balanced 
only by a determination to make “new men of Socialist China” out 
of them. 

In concluding his speech to the National People’s Congress in April, 
1960, Lu touched on a point that cannot fail to win universal acknowl- 
edgment: “Teaching is a mental labor which requires hard work. For 
this reason teachers should receive due respect” (6: 9). Yet Lu Ting-yi, 
one of the highest officials in Communist China, fails to note that 
teaching is not merely mental labor, but also physical, emotional, 
and even spiritual work. Lu, author of Education Must Be Combined 
with Productive Labor, one of the most important recent Party docu- 
ments, forgets in his analysis to combine the physical and the mental 
in teaching (3). As for teachers’ receiving due respect—this smacks 
of the Imperial era when pedagogs could and did command respect 
from every class in China and were in fact the foremost of classes. 
One might ask whether the concept of respect is not an outmoded 
bourgeois notion, happily discarded with the advent of the socialist 
state. Surely every worker should receive due respect, not only those 
who “mentally labor.” Again, it may be that with the advent of the 
ten-year school, teachers in China will find their correct place in a 
classless society. 
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Lu’s speech is significant if only because of the early indications it 
gives of plans for elementary and secondary education. The univer- 
sities and the colleges were reorganized for the most part in 1952 
and streamlined again in 1958. It now remains for the regime to work 
downward toward the base of the educational structure to meet the 
demands of the increasing number of peasants emancipated from 
illiteracy. They, or their children, are promised universal elementary 
education during the next five years. If the plans for communalization 
succeed—and there is still considerable doubt on this point, particular- 
ly among Russian collective experts—an extension of secondary school- 
ing for some can be foreseen. The goal is a universal ten-year system 
of education, presumably for those who want it, without compulsion. 
The main educational fare will be languages and mathematics, sup- 
ported by a considerable degree of experimentalism. 

More than a year has passed since these reforms in education were 
discussed, yet the application of any new plans still appears to depend 
on further experimentation and practice. The most obvious aspect of 
the new educational cycle will be the abolition of the traditional 


compartments found in many non-Communist countries, that is, the 
abolition of the six-three-three or the six-six system. The adoption of 
a ten-year unified school would indicate emulation of the Soviet model, 
but the introduction of a nine-year school (strongly recommended by 
Peking Normal University, the leading Chinese pedagogical institute ) 
would indicate a trend contrary to Soviet pedagogic planning and 
practice, which is moving gradually from an eight-year to an eleven- 


year cycle. 

Apparently Chinese educational authorities believe for various 
reasons that they can reduce the number of years of formal training 
and yet improve the quality. The unification of the school cycle and 
its evolution into a single administrative entity, however, will not 
guarantee a quality education or a mass educational system in which 
all Chinese boys and girls are forced to partake. Instead the combina- 
tion of “practical labor and applied study” plus the emphasis on cer- 
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tain key areas of study may allow for some limited success, both in 


extending educational opportunities and in streamlining the whole 
cycle of education. With the information available it is difficult to 
predict the long-run development that will eventuate. One has only 
to look at the spectacular advances in education during the past 
decade—at a price still to be evaluated fully by historians—to appreci- 
ate the confidence of the present government that its educational re- 
forms will become actualities. However, one also has to keep in mind 
the regime’s past history of adjusted norms, targets, and “adjusted” 
educational programs to realize that central planning, even under 
the aegis of the Chinese Communist Party, is subject to drastic ad- 
justment and revision. 
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Needed Research in Instructional Television 


“The most powerful medium of communication yet devised by 
man.” So television is described in a recent report from the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Education (1). The 
report concludes that “Television has already demonstrated that it 
can be a powerful tool for helping to raise the quality of education 
in the face of rising numbers of students and a shortage of able teach- 
ers” (2). 

But even after several years of extensive research, we are still un- 
clear as to the role television can play in improving the teaching- 
learning process. In a survey of 281 studies in instructional television, 
it was found that almost 90 per cent of the gross comparisons between 
television and conventional classroom situations revealed no sub- 
stantial differences in achievement or information gain (3). 

The National Program in the Use of Television in the Public 
Schools, a nationwide project sponsored by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, involved nearly two hundred thousand stu- 
dents in some two hundred public school systems during the 1959- 
60 school year. The majority of the comparisons in this program re- 
vealed no significant differences in the academic achievement of the 
experimental and the control groups (4: 25). 

In describing television as “the most powerful medium of com- 
munication yet devised by man,” the Ford Foundation report iden- 
tifies two unique advantages of television as a medium of instruction. 
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“First, it can vastly extend the reach of the nation’s best teachers; 
and second, it can bring to students educational experiences that 
are quite beyond the potential of conventional means of instruction” 
(1: 5). 

These unique advantages of television cannot be disputed, but 
why do the overwhelming majority of comparisons between televised 
teaching and conventional classroom instruction reveal no significant 
differences in academic achievement? 

We must recognize that the conventional classroom situation claims 
some important advantages. The instructor is in direct contact with 
the learner, thereby permitting an easy flow of two-way communica- 
tion between the teacher and student. Moreover, such a situation 
would seem to permit greater interaction among learners. Direct con- 
tact between teacher and learner should also permit the teacher to 
know the students as individuals and to provide personal assistance 
with individual learning problems. In the conventional classroom 
situation, too, the teacher is in a better position to have an intimate 
knowledge of local situations in the educational institution and the 
community, including a first-hand understanding of the total curricu- 
lum of the local institution. 

Thus the television situation and the conventional classroom situa- 
tion both claim unique advantanges in the teaching-learning process, 
though mass comparisons fail to show a clearly identified trend 
favoring one approach over the other in academic achievement. 

The limitations of the research should be recognized. Despite our 
recognition that learning is a highly complex process, most of the 
studies involve comparisons between instructional television and con- 
ventional instruction in the relatively simple dimension of informa- 
tion gain and achievement (3: 36). 

One of the most serious limitations in the research is that we are 
not attempting to identify those unique learning increments that 
derive from television on the one hand and those that derive from 
direct classroom teaching on the other. Instead, we are attempting to 
compare two approaches that are not comparable. The fact that most 
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studies show no significant differences in learning achievement be- 
tween television groups and conventional groups is not in itself 
evidence that television is equal to conventional modes of instruc- 
tion. Such findings may simply mean that our instruments for meas- 
uring learning outcomes are incapable of identifying less tangible 
dimensions of learning—dimensions that go beyond the usual meas- 


ures of academic achievement. 

Furthermore, most of these studies use conventional instructional 
conditions as the basis for comparison, though it is obvious that these 
conditions are far from ideal. In far too many of our so-called con- 
ventional classrooms, teachers follow rigid instructional routines, 
and the textbook serves as the dominant source of educative experi- 
ence. When we compare results from instructional television against 
those from such classrooms, it should not be surprising if the results 
favor televised instruction. 

In certain conventional classroom situations the main activity 
centers on the review of reading assignments. Often, the instruments 
used to measure learning are based almost entirely on assigned read- 
ings. Such an approach militates against any possibility of identifying 
significant contributions from classroom participation. An investiga- 
tion at the University of Iowa revealed that students who read as- 
signments without attending classes produced examination scores 
equal to the scores of students who attended classes regularly (5). 


In our research we seem to be imposing a serious handicap on both 
instructional television and direct classroom teaching. We need to 
direct our attention to two essential questions: What types of learn- 
ing outcomes can be derived through instructional television that 
cannot be derived through direct classroom instruction? What types 
of learning outcomes can be derived through direct classroom instruc- 
tion that cannot be derived through instructional television? 

The teaching-learning process has long been criticized for its ob- 
session with verbalized techniques to the neglect of other modes of 
instruction. The advent of television appeared to give promise of 
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making substantial contributions to our knowledge of the teaching- 
learning process through its use of visual impulses as well as verbal 
impulses. But, unfortunately, a great deal of instructional television, 
using conventional instruction as the standard for comparison, is 
imbued with verbalization. Instead of instructional television we 
have televised instruction. We need to study the possibilities of using 
instructional television so that its full potential as a visual medium 
may be realized, and we need to develop instruments that measure 
learning from visual symbols. 

We also tend to be misled by the limitations inherent in the in- 
struments we use for measuring learning. Our most accurate instru- 
ments in the measurement of achievement seem to be confined to 
the retention of information and the attainment of certain skills. 
Little is being done to measure gains in critical thinking, in creativity, 
and in attitudes of inquiry. Holmes reports that, in his survey of 281 
studies in televised instruction, he could find only eight in which the 
investigators tried to identify critical thinking as a learning outcome 
in addition to gains in the retention of information (3: 56). But even 
in these studies, the assessment of critical thinking was secondary to 
the major task of measuring gains in information. 

Why are so few studies concerned with critical thinking? There 
are at least two possible explanations. First, we do not have adequate 
instruments for measuring critical thinking. Second, we tend to over- 
value that aspect of learning which is easiest to quantify: achieve- 
ment or gain in subject-matter information. 

A study of experienced high-school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics who were awarded National Science Foundation fellowships 
revealed that these teachers tended to stress factual information in 
their teaching rather than critical thinking and problem-solving 
through the scientific method: 

Evidence that the fellows had not learned to teach students much about the 
way in which scientific progress is achieved was given by their sample teaching 


performances. Each of a representative group of fellows gave a half-hour talk 
on a topic of his own choice designed for a high school classroom. In these 
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short talks the fellows were almost entirely preoccupied with presenting the 
known facts and principles of science and mathematics. Very seldom was any 
effort made to convey a sense of the way in which scientific thought unfolds— 
the thinking and research lying behind the material the teacher was presenting. 
The history leading up to a scientific discovery and the consequences of such 
a discovery were never discussed [6]. 

The study revealed that the fellows themselves lacked a general 
understanding of the nature of scientific thinking. Although most 
educators would agree that it is important for the student of science 
to understand how scientists think as well as to study what is 
known in science, apparently little is being done to develop in stu- 
dents an understanding of critical thinking and problem-solving 
through the scientific method. 

With a startling dearth of investigations dealing with the dimen- 
sion of critical thinking in comparing instructional televison with con- 
ventional modes of instruction, it is difficult to draw far-reaching 
conclusions. The few studies that are available point to a significant 
trend, however. According to Holmes, “There is significantly greater 
gain in critical thinking and problem-solving under conventional 
conditions than there is under one-way television, particularly for 
high intelligence students” (3: 77). 

The research gives no clues to the conditions in the teaching-learn 
ing process that stimulate and cultivate critical thinking. Moreover. 
the studies offer no evidence to explain the gains in critical thinking 
and problem-solving under conventional conditions. Is it possible 
that direct interaction between teacher and learner is important to 
critical thinking? 

Holmes reports that in certain instances televised instruction may 
yield a greater gain in information in a shorter period of time than 
teaching under conventional conditions (3: 75). Again, no explana- 
tion is offered. It seems entirely possible that under certain conditions 
two-way communication may impede the quantity of information to 
be disseminated during a given period of time, thereby pointing to 
certain advantages for televised teaching. With regard to changes in 
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group structure, attitudes, and socialization, Holmes reaches the con- 
clusion that face-to-face interaction produces more positive changes 
than one-way television does, although television can stimulate and 
enhance the process (3: 78). 

Anyone who is trying to find television investigations on creativity 
in the teaching-learning process will be sorely disappointed. Even 
the general literature in educational research offers few studies on the 


creative process. This dimension of learning is substantially more com- 
plex, more intangible, and more difficult to measure than critical 
thinking. Because we do not have adequate instruments for measur- 
ing creativity in teaching and learning and because we tend to be 
imbued with the importance of the more easily measured gains in 
subject-matter information, we have almost no understanding of 
creativity in the teaching-learning process. 

Roe’s study of the life histories of eminent scientists revealed that 
certain conditions are necessary for creative endeavor (7). One con- 
dition is the realization that not everything is known. This realization 
tended to occur not in high school, but in college, when an instructor, 
through individual interest and guidance, gave a student the oppor- 
tunity to work independently and to explore and discover for himself. 
How much television can be used to stimulate the learner to independ- 
ent exploration and discovery remains to be determined. Thus far we 
have tended to confine our evaluation of television to its effectiveness 
as a medium for the dissemination of information and the develop- 
ment of skills. But we must recognize, too, that it is the rare class- 
room teacher who uses face-to-face contact for stimulating and nur- 
turing individualized study for creative exploration and discovery. 

Recently I had the opportunity to monitor a number of video tapes 
and kinescopes of lessons at all levels of instruction. While the lessons 
were most interesting and the instructors seemed highly competent, 
I was disturbed by the constant telling and explaining by the televi- 
sion teacher. Little, if anything, was left for the classroom teacher 
and pupils to do in the way of finding things out for themselves. It 
seems to me that television could be used to stimulate problem-solving 
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and critical thinking. I am not saying that no answers should be given 
over television. But certain television lessons should identify problems 
or issues and give the classroom teacher and pupils an opportunity to 
explore and discover on their own. Follow-up lessons over television 
could then focus on the gathering of evidence, the testing of hypoth- 
eses, and the development of solutions. In this way television could 
make a contribution to direct classroom instruction in the area of 
critical thinking and problem-solving. 

In some quarters it has been advocated that television and teaching 
machines be used to increase the productivity of the educational 
enterprise (8). The proposals, which are based on research that fails 
to show any correlation between the size of instructional groups and 
learning outcomes, advocate televised teaching with large classes. 
The approach would enable our schools to operate with a larger 
teacher-pupil ratio. In this way television could help solve the teacher 
shortage and reduce educational costs (4, 9). 

But because our instruments for evaluating learning tend to be 
limited to the measurement of achievement in subject-matter in- 
formation, we may not be able to find significant differences in the 
learning outcomes of large and small instructional groups, though 
important differences may actually exist. Moreover, many teachers 
in direct face-to-face contact with small instructional groups may 
not be competent in using individualized instructional techniques to 
full advantage. These teachers may lack the desire or the ability to 
adapt their techniques to the size of the instructional group. They 
teach small and large groups in much the same way. Consequently, 
no significant differences may be realized in comparing the learning 
outcomes of large and small instructional groups. 

In many classrooms, the teaching-learning process consists of 
teacher-presentations and pupil-recitations, with the textbook serving 
as the bible of learning. Relatively little is done with student projects, 
panel discussions, student demonstrations, library reference work, 
and other activities for responsible self-direction on the part of the 
learner. 
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Research on student attitudes toward television reveals that most 
students prefer conventional instructional conditions and small 
classes. But there appears to be little relationship between student at- 
titudes toward instructional conditions and performance in achieve- 
ment tests that measure subject-matter information. Do these find- 
ings contradict established principles of motivation in the psychology 
of learning? Not necessarily. For many students the incentive for 
academic success is so powerful that they learn what is required re- 
gardless of the classroom communication conditions. But this is no 
justification for ignoring student attitudes. For research on creativity 
in the teaching-learning process reveals that highly favorable atti- 
tudes toward learning are essential to creative thinking (7). 


Research is also needed on how television affects the studio teacher's 
freedom to pursue controversial issues. Few problems have arisen 
where schools and colleges have used open-circuit television, but one 
wonders whether the studio teacher, consciously or subconsciously, 
alters or restrains his treatment of subject matter because of the mass- 
communication potential of television. Does the teacher in the pri- 
vacy of the individual classroom have greater freedom to deal with 


controversial issues than the studio teacher over open-circuit tele- 


vision? 

We know that commercial television has been subjected to severe 
restrictions. In testimony before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission it was reported recently that a sponsor imposed these re- 
strictions on the television writers: 


There will be no material that may give offense, either directly or by infer- 
ence, to any organized minority group, lodge, or other organizational institution, 
residents of any state or section of the country, or a commercial organization 
of any sort. This will be taken to include political organizations; fraternal or- 
ganizations, college and school groups; labor groups, industrial, business and 
professional organizations; religious orders; civic clubs, memorial and patriotic 
societies; philanthropic and reform societies (Anti-Tobacco League, for ex- 
ample); athletic organizations; women’s groups. . . . Where it seems fitting, 
the characters should reflect recognition and acceptance of the world situation 
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in their thoughts and actions, although in dealing with war, our writers should 
minimize the “horror” aspects [10]. 

With the use of instructional television on an interstate basis through 
the exchange of video tapes and developments in airborne transmis- 
sion, the studio teacher may find himself exercising even greater 
caution in his treatment of controversial issues. 

Further research is needed on the effect of the novelty of television. 
In many of the short-duration television experiments the novelty 
may constitute a disparate variable in favor of the television group 
(11). Sustained and intensive exposure to television might serve to 
buffer the initial psychological increment of the experimental stimu- 
lus. One series of studies at Miami University in Ohio revealed that, 
while no significant differences were discernible between the experi- 
mental and the control groups at the end of the first semester, a signifi- 
cant difference in favor of the control group developed after the 
second semester: 

Heretofore, most research on this issue . . . has indicated that the final ex- 
amination scores of students in TV and control sections are comparable. The 
current data, however, indicate that there is a degree of loss in subject-matter 
knowledge of students receiving TV rather than conventional instruction. This 
loss does not occur in all courses . . . but is frequent enough to be noteworthy. 
Furthermore it appears to be cumulative, occurring at the end of the second 
semester of the full-year sequence [12]. 

Now that instructional television is being used on a wider and more 
intensive scale, replications should be made at a variety of levels to 
ascertain the possible existence of a novelty vector in favor of the ex- 
perimental groups. It is possible that students may gain not only 
from the novelty of television, but also from the novelty of being a 
member of an experimental group (11). 


Instead of attempting to use television for total teaching, we need 
to determine the ideal proportion or balance between instructional 
television and direct classroom teaching in given situations. And we 
need to determine how television can be used most effectively with 
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both the conventional and the newer media of instruction, such as 
teaching machines. 

Furthermore, we need to ascertain the advantages of using tele- 
vision to supplement and enrich the classroom program. More than 
75 per cent of our nation’s elementary schools are organized on the 
self-contained classroom plan in Grades 1 through 6, where each 
teacher is responsible for instructing throughout the entire range of 
the educational spectrum (13, 14). Television offers many possibili- 
ties for extending and enriching the educative experiences of chil- 
dren who are confined to the self-contained classroom. The advantages 
and limitations of using television for team teaching could be ex- 
plored, along with the possibilties of gearing television to the in- 
service education of classroom teachers. Moreover, we need to deter- 
mine how television would affect the role of the classroom teacher and 
whether this medium can free the classroom teacher for more individ- 
ualized and more creative tasks. 

Television also opens many new possibilities for studies of teacher 
competence, with applications for unique observation experiences in 
pre-service teacher education. 


Television as a medium of instruction can be used effectively or 
ineffectively. Its influence for good or ill depends on what goes into 
the medium and how it is used. 

Instead of attempting to demonstrate how instructional television 
is at least equal to conventional modes of instruction, we should be 


looking for ways of using this medium to extend and enrich the teach- 


ing-learning process by providing experiences that transcend the 
confines of the conventional classroom. Perhaps we shall also learn to 
use television to free the classroom teacher to work more creatively 
and more humanely with the individual learner. The task of instruc- 
tional television cannot be that of the classroom teacher who makes 
capital of being in direct face-to-face contact with the individual 
learner. 

Television is not a medium for total teaching, nor should it be used 
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as an automation device to reduce the cost of education by enlarging 
the teacher-pupil ratio. Television should be used to provide learning 
experiences that are not possible under conventional conditions of 
classroom instruction. 

Wisely used, television offers many opportunities for improving 
the teaching-learning process. 
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The Medical Basis for School 
Health Programs 


Should the school be responsible for the health of the child? In our 
society the chief responsibility for children’s health rests with their 
parents. The community helps parents meet this obligation because 
the welfare of the community depends on the health of the individual 
and because today’s health needs are far too complex for the family 
to meet alone. 

In the past, the single largest health problem among children of 
school age was infectious disease. Since the school was the source of 
much infectious disease and since the school already existed as a 
strong institution, it was the logical place for the community to at- 
tack the problem. 

Today, changing health needs and changing concepts of health have 
made a new evaluation of school health programs imperative. The 
main health need in school-age children has changed radically. In- 
fectious disease is no longer a major problem. Today the chief health 
needs arise from accidents, from handicaps, from emotional disorders, 
and from chronic diseases like cancer. The concept of disease pre- 
vention as the main reason for school health programs is now unten- 
able. A more logical basis for action is the total health of the individ- 
ual—his social, physical, and mental well-being. Yet a review of recent 
and current research on school health reveals that most studies evalu- 
ate traditional methods of conducting school health programs. These 
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studies point toward a basic problem: that of finding out what changes 
are needed in school health programs if they are to meet needs under 
the new definition of the word health. 


To solve this problem, basic questions need to be answered. First, 
what is the state of health of children now in school? It is surprising 
that little information is available to answer this question. Some in- 
formation might be obtained by comparing children who become ill 
or die with children who do not. Such data would define health in the 
negative sense, that is, as the absence of disease. The study of vital 
statistics available on school-age children would provide this informa- 
tion. 

Mortality statistics are readily available, but they are poor indices 
of the health of school-age children. These children are so healthy that 
little of their total illness results in death. Childhood fatalities are too 
infrequent to make the use of death rates statistically sound. Still, 
such statistics may shed some light, especially on trends in health. 
For example, in the United States the mortality of children five to 
fourteen years of age declined from 3.9 deaths per thousand in 1900 
to .5 deaths per thousand in 1958, a reduction of 87 per cent. The lead- 
ing cause of death in 1900 was the main contagious diseases of child- 
hood. Today this group of diseases accounts for only 1 per cent of the 
deaths in this age range. Present-day mortality statistics show that for 
each hundred deaths in children from five to fourteen years of age, 
accidents account for forty, cancer for twelve, influenza and pneumo- 
nia for six, rheumatic fever and heart disease for five, congenital mal- 
formations for four, nephritis for three, poliomyelitis for three, and 
miscellaneous causes for twenty-seven. If the age level is raised to 
nineteen years, suicide and homicide combined become the second 
most common cause of death, accidents being the foremost cause. 

Morbidity statistics—that is, the measurement of illness rather than 
death—would be much more useful in describing the total health of 
the school child, but unfortunately there is a paucity of such statis- 
tics, One approach is to study the cause of school absenteeism. A num- 
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ber of such studies show that respiratory diseases are by far the lead- 
ing illness causing school absence (1, 2). Respiratory diseases in chil- 
dren are frequent, but short. In contrast, contagious diseases are far 
less frequent but occasion longer absence and for this reason are the 
second leading cause of school absenteeism. 

Parmelee and Schimmel made a study of absenteeism at the Uni- 
versity of California at the Los Angeles University Elementary School 
(3). Each time a child returned to school after an absence, the parent 
filled out an itemized card on the nature of the illness. In this manner, 
data on absence were compiled. The same procedure was used at 
three public schools and one large department store in Los Angeles. 
The study revealed that the principal cause of absence from school 
and work was common respiratory-tract disease, such as colds and 
bronchitis. Respiratory-tract disease increased in frequency in the 
school at the same time that it was increasing in frequency in the 
community. Two facts tend to indicate that the school may play a 
significant role in the dissemination of this type of illness: the greater- 
than-average incidence of common respiratory disease among the 
parents and the preschool siblings of schoolchildren and the sharp 
peak of absence from school noted in about the second to fourth 
week after school starts in the fall. 

Studies that compare present absenteeism rates with rates of 
twenty and thirty years ago show that there has not been a decrease 
similar to that noted in children’s mortality rates during the some in- 
terval (4,5). The fact that respiratory and gastro-intestinal disorders 
—such as colds, “stomach flu,” and diarrhea—have not significantly de- 
creased probably explains this discrepancy. However, all absenteeism 
studies have a basic defect, the so-called reverse effect, that is, the 
higher the health standards, the more frequent the absence for minor 
symptoms. Therefore, the healthiest individuals may have a much 
higher absence rate than others. 

Morbidity in school-age children may also be studied by analyzing 
selective-service examinations (6, 7, 8). In this method the results of 
school health are examined and used as the basis for retrospective 
inferences. Of every hundred men examined for the draft, twenty- 
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five were rejected. The most common cause was emotional disturb- 
ance. Of the seventy-five accepted, twenty-five had some defect not 
recognized for deferment; only 50 per cent were classified as fully 
healthy. A thorough breakdown of individual defects has been com- 
pleted (8). 


Such analyses of vital statistics provide one approach to the prob- 
lem of determining the total health picture of the school-age child. 
A second approach, by contrast, is a positive one. Those who use it 
attempt to measure health directly: they study the child, using various 
criteria of health to do so. This approach should be more productive 
than the negative approach, but it is difficult, for it requires a defini- 
tion of health and criteria, or yardsticks, by which such health may be 
measured. Since there is no general agreement on a definition of 
health, much less on yardsticks of health, this type of study is open 
to criticism. Still it may offer the most hope. 

In this approach, two types of study may be used. The first is the 
cross-sectional study, in which the health picture of all children of a 
given age at a given moment is studied. This is analagous to taking a 
still picture of health. Such a study is a large undertaking and to our 
knowledge has been attempted on a major scale only once in a study 
by the Kent Paediatric Society of Kent County in England (9). Dur- 
ing a four-year period, a group of pediatricians studied the “incidence 
and causation of health” among all ten- and eleven-year-olds in the 
borough of Bexley, which is near London. The researchers evaluated 
these 1,064 children in three ways. First, a physical assessment was 
made. It consisted of a thorough physical examination, a chest X ray, 
and a physical endurance test that measured the length of time that 
a child using a special apparatus could pull up and hold half of his 
body weight. Second, a group intelligence test was administered to 
assess intellectual status. Finally, a group Rorschach test was given to 
measure personality. The results were then correlated with various 
factors in the home and the community; information for this part of 
the study was secured through interviews with the parents. The at- 
tempt to correlate was not so important as the attempt to measure the 
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health of the child, and the results were not so important as the at- 
tempt. 

In evaluating this study several questions arise. Is physical endur- 
ance part of physical health? How valid are group psychological tests? 
Is intelligence a legitimate criterion of health? How valid are individ- 
ual Rorschach tests, much less group Rorschach tests, as a sole meas- 
ure of mental health? In spite of these unanswered questions, this 
pioneer study clears the way for future studies using this approach. 

The second approach toward the direct or positive measurement 
of the total health of the school-age child is longitudinal rather than 
cross-sectional. Under this method, the individual child is observed 
through frequent testing and evaluation beginning with his admis- 
sion to kindergarten so that the complete health picture of the child 
can be recorded. The method is analagous to taking a motion picture 
of the health of the child. This approach suffers from the difficulties 
and the problems of the cross-sectional approach and demands even 
more time and personnel. It must be carefully conceived and followed 
for many years before any significant results are obtained. Neverthe- 
less, longitudinal studies hold the best hope for eventually delineat- 
ing the total health picture of the school-age child. 


Another basic question needs to be answered before we can deter- 
mine the needs of a modern school health program. Having deter- 
mined the children’s state of health, what role should the school take 
in maintaining optimal health? We cannot answer the question fully 
until we have determined this state of health. As knowledge expands, 
however, the role of the school will change. Therefore, we must 
continually modify our school-health program so that it will fulfil, 
in so far as possible, the total health needs of the child as defined in 
the light of the most recent knowledge. To illustrate this process of 
continual modification, I will review briefly two major areas of school 
health: health services and health education. 

Health services have included health appraisal and follow-through, 
communicable disease control and supervision of handicapped chil- 
dren. Health appraisal is one of the most active areas of research 
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in school health. Because school health programs were conceived 
partly to prevent the spread of disease in school, the identification 
of disease and physical defects has been--and in the main still is— 
the core of the school health program. Annual or at least biennial 
physical examinations are performed, and some states have laws re- 
quiring them. Because such examinations put a heavy work load on 
the health services, they are often quite brief. 

As early as 1938 Winslow evaluated the effect of the New York 
State law requiring annual examinations and concluded that the 
examinations were wasteful and should be replaced by a “compre- 
hensive examination three times during school life” (10). 

In 1955, Davis published the report of an advisory panel which 
was appointed by the State of Pennsylvania to evaluate its law re- 
quiring biennial examinations. The panel reported that the examina- 
tions were not warranted and went on to assert that “if a portion of 
the funds now devoted to biennial examinations were spent in other 
ways, the health level of the school population would be materially 
improved” (11). 

Yankauer and Lawrence re-examined 997 first-graders one year 
after their physical examination at entrance. The purpose was to 
learn whether enough new defects had accumulated during the one- 
year period to justify annual examinations (12). They discovered 
fifty-six children with new defects, but thirty-five of these children 
were already receiving adequate care by their private physician. Of 
the other twenty-one defects, all but one could have been identified 
by a classroom teacher. The researchers concluded that the second 
examination was not worthwhile. 

In April, 1960, Hubbard reported the results of a study of the 
efficacy of auscultation of the heart as a screening procedure in school 
health examinations (13). Seventeen thousand children were exam- 
ined, and seven cases of congenital heart disease were found, four 
cases of which were already known to the parents. Hubbard felt 
that many children with functional heart murmurs (that is, normal 
hearts) may have developed a “cardiac neurosis” because of the 
referral to a cardiac clinic, a referral precipitated by discovering the 
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murmur. He concluded that the large amount of money and effort 
expended, the relatively unimportant information ascertained, and 
the “cardiac neuroses” precipitated by the examinations were all in- 
dications that auscultation of the chest in the health examination of 
school children should be discontinued in favor of information ob- 
tained from parents. 

In 1959, following an evaluative study, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics Committee on School Health recommended that routine 
physical examinations be made only on entry to school, on gradua- 
tion from high school, and every three to four years in between (14). 

A routine visual examination with the Snellen chart fails to iden- 
tify the most common visual defect in school children. This is far- 
sightedness, a defect that may be a serious impediment to reading. 
Consequently, visual testing has recently been refined to include the 
use of special apparatus (15). Vision and hearing tests remain im- 
portant screening devices in the schools when the tests are properly 
administered, the results carefully evaluated, and children referred 
for treatment. 

The practice of annual or biennial dental examinations by dentists 
was recently evaluated in a survey sponsored by the American Dental 
Association (16). The study demonstrated that dental inspection is 
common in school dental programs, but the same study showed 
that only a third of the children found to have dental caries visited 
a dentist for treatment. Evaluative studies have shown that the 
incidence of dental caries has not decreased significantly as a result 
of school health programs. In addition, there is a serious shortage of 
dentists, and fluorides seem to be the best solution to the problem of 
childhood dental caries. For these reasons, the consensus among 
workers in this field is that school dental programs are sound 
only when they educate the parent and the child on the importance 
of regular dental care and the use of fluorides (16, 17, 18). 


How can the schools appraise the health of their pupils, if routine 
examinations by the school doctor fail to detect the health needs of 
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the school child from day to day? One possible solution, teacher 
observation and referral, was first suggested by Alcott in 1840 in 
his report on health in Massachusetts schools, but the proposal was 
not seriously considered until recently (19). The pioneer study in 
this area is the Astoria study reported by Nyswander in 1942. In 
this study the research staff trained teachers to keep notes on each 
child’s illnesses, appearance, and behavior. At the same time the re- 
search staff also trained nurses to aid the teachers in observing and 
recording (20). The teachers and the nurses in the Astoria section of 
Queens Borough of New York City who received the special training 
applied their techniques in observing a selected group of children 
in certain schools. A matched control group in other classrooms in 
the same schools was not observed in this way. The results were 
interpreted as “reflecting favorably on the values of the teacher- 
nurse conference.” The Astoria plan of school health services was 
evaluated by Yankauer in two studies using re-examination pro- 
cedures. He concluded that the system had “functioned satisfactorily 
in these two schools” (21, 22). Other workers, like Price, have criti- 
cized the Astoria study as poorly controlled with too many conclu- 
sions drawn from insufficient evidence (23). Further carefully con- 
trolled work needs to be done on the screening method. 

Another possible answer to the need for good medical screen- 
ing in the schools was suggested by Williams (24). He recom- 
mended that medical schools train health examiners, who would 
not need the six or eight years of medical training required of 
physicians for diagnosis and treatment. The examiners would be 
trained to detect abnormal conditions in children and could refer 
to physicians for diagnosis and treatment. To our knowledge, this 
system has not yet been tried. 

In procedures for the early detection of physical defects and ill- 
ness, the emphasis is shifting from screening by the doctor to 
screening by other school personnel. At the same time there is 
unquestionably a markedly increasing emphasis on the need for 
the detection of early signs of mental illness in the school-age child. 
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There are many reasons for this increasing emphasis. Two of the 
more important are selective-service data indicating that emotional 
disturbances are the most common cause of rejection and mortality 
statistics indicating that suicide and homicide when combined are 
the second most common cause of death in the group from five 
to nineteen years of age. 

Little is known about the genesis of mental illness at early stages 
of personality development. Since school-age children spend much 
time at school, there is no question that the emotional environ- 
ment of the schoolroom and the personality of the teacher, the 
principal, and others connected with the school have a significant 
effect on mental health. “Whether they like it or not, the schools 
are right in the middle of the mental health business” (25). Ap- 
parently at our present stage of knowledge, the longitudinal study 
is going to be the most productive method in eliciting early signs of 
mental dysequilibrium. With this approach, we could watch the 
evolution of mental illness and begin to understand early signs that 
might point to future trouble. It is encouraging that many such 
studies are now in progress, although we do not yet have results. 
The expenditures of the National Institute of Mental Health on 
research on school mental health amount to date to well over three 


million dollars (26). 


Since school health programs involve no treatment, their health 
appraisals are valuable only to the extent that the illnesses or defects 
found are followed through, that is, referred to the parents and 
hence to private medical personnel for treatment. It has long been 
known that follow-up is a problem. In one study only 34 per cent 
of the children found to have dental caries and sent home with a 
referral card had actually visited a dentist (27). In another study 
in Pennsylvania only 36 per cent of the children found to have 
a remedial physical defect on their annual school physical examina- 
tion had correction or treatment by the next examination a year 
later (28). There even seems to be a question as to whether having 
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parents present during an examination helps improve the follow- 
through. In the Astoria study, Nyswander made an effort to have 
parents attend the physical examination and then compared the 
follow-through with the follow-through for examinations in which 
no parents. were in attendance (20). Although the results were 
slightly better when parents were present, the difference was not 
statistically significant (23). Why was there little follow-through? 
Because of lack of understanding or communication? Few of the 
resistant parents in a recent study failed to understand the recom- 
mendations but were reacting with fear, anxiety, hostility or guilt 
to them or to the manner in which they were made (25). If this 
proves to be the case in general, the problem is going to be difficult 
to solve, and more study in this area is needed. 

Immunization remains the cornerstone of control of communicable 
diseases. Although in many communities control measures are now 
administered by the local health department rather than by the 
school health program, the measures are still carried out in the 
school. 

The problem of isolation for communicable disease is important. 
For, as I pointed out earlier, some workers have found evidence 
that the school remains an important source for the spread of dis- 
ease of the upper respiratory tract (3). Kaiser carried out a con- 
trolled study in two comparable schools. In the experimental school 
special attention was given to identifying and promptly sending 
home children with respiratory infections, while in the control 
school “early recognition and prompt exclusion received no empha- 
sis” (29). At the end of the year, the frequency of absence was high 
in the experimental school, but the average duration of absence 
was so shortened by early recognition and treatment that the aver- 
age number of days lost per pupil was substantially lower than in the 
control school. This finding suggests that such measures as early rec- 
ognition and exclusion reduce school absenteeism. Parmelee, in his 
absenteeism study, stated that “the common practice of exclud- 


ing the pupil from school after symptoms of upper respiratory 
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infection develop may not be very effective” because many chil- 
dren attend school with symptoms so mild that they go unnoticed. 
Furthermore, respiratory disease can be transmitted the day before 
symptoms develop (3). These two contradictory studies indicate 
that the question of excluding children with cold symptoms in an 
attempt to reduce spread of the cold remains unsolved and in need 
of further controlled evaluation. 


Health supervision of handicapped children is an area of active 
research concerned mainly with two problems: the identification 
of the handicapped child and the proper placement and adjustment 
of the handicapped child in school. 

A study now in progress, the Los Angeles County Pilot Project 
for the Neurologically Handicapped Child, demonstrates the prob- 
lems of identification and placement (30). The project grew out of 
the need for better identification of the so-called minimally brain- 
damaged child in the schools and the management of this child in 
the school setting. Many interested groups including educators, 
psychologists, neurologists, pediatricians, and parents were called 
together to formulate a program for studying the problem. The 
children are identified through thorough pediatric examinations, 
psychometric testing, and electroencephalograms. After identifica- 
tion, the children are separated into two groups and placed either 
in a special classroom for neurologically handicapped children or 
in regular classrooms, and their progress is followed in longitudinal 
studies. 

A similar study on a much smaller scale and less well controlled 
was carried out in Rockford, Illinois, where a group of local doc- 
tors evaluated all the children in the local schools who failed to 
pass in a given year. The study found that a large number of the 
children showed evidence of brain damage (31). The doctors felt 
that by concentrating on the management of these children, many 


“who now fail constantly in school can be saved for society.” The 
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doctors agreed that this was a much better use of their time than 
administering routine examinations. Similar studies of the neurologi- 
cally handicapped child are in progress in Maryland, Ohio, New 
York, and elsewhere. It is hoped that these studies will lead to 
improved techniques for the early detection of brain-damaged chil- 
dren and a rational approach to their management. 

Many studies of children with other types of handicaps are in 
progress. More and more people in this field seem to think that 
often the regular classroom is the best place for a handicapped 
child. Such placement is better for the handicapped who must 
eventually learn to adjust to the so-called normal society. This 
integration of the handicapped is better also for the other children 
in the classroom, who perhaps can best learn at an early stage in 
their development how to relate in a wholesome way to the many 
people in our society who have handicaps. 

School health education is such a broad field that it would 
be impossible to summarize here all the work being done in this 
area. One large project that was recently completed will be re- 
viewed: the School Health Education Evaluative Study, which in- 
cluded several school districts in the Los Angeles area and was 
directed by the Division of Health Education of the Department 
of Physical Education at the University of California at Los 
Angeles (32). The study disclosed that many “good” school dis- 
tricts in the area had no co-ordinated health-education programs. 
Wherever health educators—that is, teachers who had majored in 
health education in college and were trained in methods of teach- 
ing health—were present they greatly improved the health-educa- 
tion program. The large gap the researchers often found between 
health knowledge and health practices points up the importance 
of emphasizing attitudes toward health. The author felt that, in 
the elementary school, health education is best taught as a unit 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; in the secondary school the 
subject is best taught as a separate course in tenth grade. 
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These conclusions, as well as the total study, relate only to 
methods of teaching health. No consideration was given to such 
questions as: Why are we teaching health? What should we be 
teaching about health? These questions are pertinent for this study 
as well as for the health-education curriculum in general, because 
today health education programs emphasize certain ideas about 
health that are, in terms of the latest thinking in pediatrics, unsound 
or at least controversial. 

For example, more studies have been conducted on nutritional 
and dietary problems than on any other phase of school health (23). 
In these studies, height and weight are frequently measured, and 
the results are compared with ideal norms. Attempts are then 
made to help the “undernourished” or the “underweight” child by 
following his weight gain, and many studies on the maximal optimal 
diet ensue. Yet it has long been assumed that optimal nutrition is 
equated with maximal growth, and the assumption continues to be 
made despite a growing body of data that suggests that many dis- 
eases of our day are associated in animal experimentation with high 
protein intake (33). Studies have also demonstrated that animals 
fed a minimal optimal diet, in spite of being smaller and taking 
longer to mature, had less disease and lived longer than animals 
fed the maximum optimal diet (34). 

School programs have emphasized posture. Yet it has been demon- 
strated that at certain stages of development certain children, espe- 
cially those who are growing very fast, have bones that are longer 
than the associated muscles, a disparity that makes “ideal” posture 
temporarily impossible anatomically. Attempts to force the child 
into such posture succeeds only in frustrating the child and the 
teacher. 

School programs have given a great deal of attention to dental 
hygiene. Children have listened to talks on the evils of sweets and 
have taken part in tooth-brushing drills. Yet recent dental studies 
have indicated that chewing carrots or celery may be more effective 
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in cleaning the teeth than proper brushing (85). The only carbo- 
hydrates that have any ability to increase the incidence of dental 
caries are the so-called sticky carbohydrates like gum drops, which 
remain stuck to the teeth for long intervals (86). Despite all pre- 
vious attempts at dental hygiene, the “incidence of dental caries 
marches on pretty much unabated” (25). 

This is not to say that children should not eat protein, stand up 
straight, and brush their teeth. But we must be careful what we 
teach about health education and how we teach it. We will be 
wise to be on the alert to new advances that should modify the 
curriculum. 

I have reviewed only two areas of school health. Other areas 
are important. It should be pointed out that the role of the school 
physician in health administration has been undergoing careful 
evaluation. The trend in thinking today is that he is making better 
use of his time if, instead of doing routine examinations, he con- 
sults on special health problems and advises teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, and the community. As the school doctor’s role evolves 
to fit changing health policies, so do the roles of the school nurse, 
the classroom teacher, and the health educator. 

We need to know more about the total health of the school-age 
child before we can improve the role of the school in helping to 
maintain his health at the highest possible level. As this new knowl- 
edge is discovered, school health programs must change to meet it. 
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On the Role of Non-public Schools 


What should be done about our non-public schools? A number of 
viewpoints are being expressed on the subject. Several states, de- 
manding a minimal standard of education for all youth, have been 
tightening their statutory controls for non-public schools. These con- 
trols have met with resistance from some non-public school leaders. 
Several writers have advocated that non-public education be cur- 
tailed, lest it fragmentize our public school system. Others are trying 
to extend the privileges of certain non-public schools to include 
new kinds of direct or indirect tax support. One trend seems almost 
inevitable: if these institutions continue to grow and multiply at the 
present rate, debate concerning their role in American democracy 
will intensify. 

It is not my purpose here to state what should be the role of our 
non-public schools. I shall attempt rather to demonstrate that the 
issues involved have often been discussed and decided on the basis 
of highly tenuous assumptions. I shall try to describe in realistic terms 
the present status of the controversy concerning non-public educa- 
tion. I shall endeavor to identify some basic questions that should 
be subjected to research in the interests of sound public policy for 
non-public schools. 

It would be futile, I think, to say that either the friends or the 
opponents of non-public education are on the “wrong” side of the 
continuing debate. It does seem that both have had valid reasons for 
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the general directions in which they have moved and that both have 
at times been guilty of regrettable strategies. 

When, for example, a number of states reinforced their earliest 
compulsory attendance laws by creating statutory standards for non- 
public schools, the reason was clear and defensible: the attendance 
laws would have done little to insure a minimal standard of educa- 
tion for some children if anyone’s front room had been permitted 
to qualify as a school. In general, such states demanded that non- 
public schools maintain school terms of a stated length and include 
certain basic subjects in their curriculums as conditions of acceptance 
for compulsory attendance purposes. 

But not all early controls for non-public schools were so rationally 

conceived. Some enactments sprang from apprehension concerning 
an unprecedented flood of immigrants, an apprehension which, 
though partially justified, gave rise at times to rash and unrealistic 
laws. It was necessary, of course, to attack the problem of integrat- 
ing thousands of foreign-born into our national culture. It was im- 
portant to take a long, hard look at foreign-language schools that 
might impede the assimilation of closely knit ethnic minorities. But 
it was scarcely supportable to stereotype whole nationalities as 
“largely illiterate, docile, lacking in initiative, and almost wholly 
without the Anglo-Saxon conceptions of righteousness, liberty, law, 
order, public decency, and government”; and as professing “no 
allegiance to the land of their adoption” (1). 
As early as 1887, such fears gave birth to a number of organiza- 
tions that proposed to safeguard national unity in general and the 
country’s educational enterprise in particular from the inroads of 
alien cultures. Walter Beck, the Lutheran school historian, discusses 
an early phase of the resulting campaigns; he attributes a number 
of “obnoxious” bills to the influence of the American Protective As- 
sociation and describes successful Lutheran countermeasures in at 
least nine different states between 1889 and 1915 (2: 225-50; 316- 
20). 
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Wisconsin’s Bennett Law, which was repealed through the politi- 
cal efforts of Lutherans and Roman Catholics, exemplifies the first 
wave of legislation alleged to have been aimed at foreign-language 
schools. The Lutherans stated their objections to this law rather 
specifically. They protested, among other things, the requirement 
that children attend schools only in their home community: a single 
church school, they pointed out, often serves more than one area. 
They also maintained that giving public school boards power to set 
attendance dates for all schools would result in the negation of church 
holidays. They predicted that public school boards would exercise 
the further authority to give or withhold approval for non-public 
school attendance in such a way as to suppress non-public schools. 
They labeled it a “tyrannical” imposition to require that English 
be the medium of instruction in all schools (2: 229-31). 

There was as yet little apparent realization by the schools in ques- 
tion that their own policies were partly responsible for the grow- 


ing public antagonism and the stiffening laws. The editors of the 
School Review in the early twenties blamed much ill-feeling on the 
refusal of leaders of church schools to submit to reasonable state 


controls (3). At least one religious school group has been admirably 
frank in looking back on errors committed during this period: sev- 
eral Lutheran writers acknowledge that repeated attacks drew atten- 
tion to some basic defects in the Lutheran schools, including failure 
to adapt sufficiently to the needs of life in America; failure to pro- 
vide for adequate teaching, leadership, and supervision; failure to 
promote favorable relationships with state agencies through atten- 
tion to justifiable demands; and failure to communicate with the 
public concerning the purposes and methods of Lutheran education 
(4, 5, 6: 23-43). 

It remained for the bitterness of World War I, however, to fan 
smoldering prejudice into an unreasoning hostility that drove the 
works of Wagner, Beethoven, and Brahms from the concert stage 
and anathematized the use of foreign languages, particularly Ger- 
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man, in churches, homes, and schools. With hatred and distrust in 
the ascendancy, the initiative soon passed to such groups as the 
Ku Klux Klan, the Public School Defense League, and various self- 
styled ex-nuns and ex-priests (7, 8, 9, 10). The non-public schools 
were widely represented as centers for the perpetuation of malignant 
cultures, as academically inferior, as potential hotbeds of crime, 
Bolshevism, and syndicalism. Consequently a number of extreme 
measures were soon written into law. 

The first of these heavy-handed statutes to attract national atten- 
tion was Nebraska’s Siman Law, which, along with similar enact- 
ments in other states, severely restricted the use and the teaching 
of foreign languages below specified grade levels. When Robert T. 
Meyer of Zion Lutheran School in Hampton, Nebraska, was fined for 
violating provisions of the Siman Law, his synod carried an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, where the law was de- 
clared unconstitutional. Referring to personal liberty as guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the Court said in part: 

The established doctrine is that this liberty may not be interfered with, under 
the guise of protecting the public interest, by legislative action which is arbi- 
trary or without reasonable relation to some purpose within the competency 
of the State to effect. 

. .. Corresponding to the right of control, it is the natural duty of the parent 


to give his children education suitable to their station in life; and nearly all 
the States, including Nebraska, enforce this obligation by compulsory laws. 


That the State may do much, go very far, indeed, in order to improve the 
quality of its citizens, physically, mentally and morally, is clear; but the indi- 
vidual has certain fundamental rights which must be respected. The protec- 
tion of the Constitution extends to all, to those who speak other languages as 
well as to those born with English on the tongue [11]. 


But misinformed animosities are not easily overcome, and soon 
the citizens of Oregon passed a measure which was to require public 
school attendance of all children of compulsory-attendance age after 
September 1, 1926. In the face of this threat to their institutions, the 
Roman Catholic Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
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and Mary and the non-sectarian Hill Military Academy obtained a 
federal injunction against enforcement of the law. The governor of 
Oregon, in turn, appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which once more ruled in favor of the non-public schools. The Court 
viewed the Oregon law as a denial of basic parental prerogatives 
and as a threatened deprivation of property without due process of 
law, and included the following statements in its opinion: 

No question is raised concerning the power of the State reasonably to regu- 
late all schools, to inspect, supervise and examine them, their teachers and 
pupils; to require that all children of proper age attend some school, that teach- 
ers shall be of good moral character and patriotic disposition, that certain 


studies plainly essential to good citizenship must be taught, and that nothing 
be taught which is manifestly inimical to the public welfare. 


Under the doctrine of Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, we think it entirely 
plain that the Act of 1922 unreasonably interferes with the liberty of parents 
and guardians to direct the upbringing and education of children under their 
control. As often heretofore pointed out, rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
may not be abridged by legislation which has no reasonable relation to some 
purpose within the competency of the State. The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes any general power 
of the State to standardize its children by forcing them to accept instruction 
from public teachers only. The child is not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, coupled with high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for additional obligations [12]. 


It would appear that both the states and the non-public school 
groups in question adopted more realistic policies as a consequence 
of these struggles. In 1923 it was reported that religious-school or- 
ganizations had bargained for peace by agreeing to accept state con- 
trols (3: 2). At any rate, subsequent legislation generally turned to 
the regulation rather than the prohibition of non-public schools. The 
Lutherans abandoned their earlier cry of “Tyranny!” and accepted 
the necessity of state-enforced standards (2: 260). Reforms pre- 
viously resisted were introduced into the Lutheran schools, including 
measures to effect adaptation to life in America, and sustained efforts 
were undertaken to interpret these schools to the general public 
(5, 13). The Roman Catholic Church also has accepted the prin- 
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ciple of reasonable state controls for its elementary and secondary 
schools (9: 207-10). One Roman Catholic writer admits that “on 
both sides there were misrepresentations and misunderstandings” 
in the Wisconsin Bennett Law controversy, at least in the early 
phases (9: 73-74, 78). 

The foregoing recital of historical highlights is scarcely flattering 
to those who conceived a number of the strategies in question. Much 
of the public policy was noticeably related to prejudice and pressure 
and was, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and a number of leading educators, inimical to the general welfare 
it purported to serve (10, 14). Much of the policy of non-public edu- 
cation was patently static and reactionary—harmful to the very 
schools that supported it. It is to be hoped that this policy-making 
by prejudice will not characterize further relationships between the 
states and the non-public schools. The lesson of history seems to be 
that some assumptions that have been common in the past must be 
rejected by those who would formulate sound guidelines for the 
future. 


I have attempted to describe several changes for the better in 
the policies of two major religious school systems. Many independent 
schools have moved in the same general direction. These schools have 
formed a number of co-operative organizations, such as the National 
Council for Independent Schools and the Council for Independent 
School Aid—organizations whose function is to encourage the main- 
tenance of high standards and to improve public understanding of 
the philosophy and the methods of member institutions. Not content 
to be static and reactionary, such schools frequently turn to outside 
consultants in efforts toward self-evaluation and _self-improve- 
ment (15). A number of their leaders, seeking the breakdown of 
old animosities, urge that the independent schools strengthen and 
support the public schools in their respective communities (16, 17). 
There is a happy contrast between the protests that greeted early 
statutory controls for non-public schools and the co-operation that 
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implemented a recent provision in Ohio. When, in the latter case, 
Ohio's State Board of Education formulated minimum standards for 
all elementary schools in the state, “representatives of private and 
parochial schools” were involved in the planning (18). 

Yet all is not sweetness and light; the legislative extremes of past 
years will not easily be forgotten. The Lutheran and the Roman 
Catholic schools learned long ago to maintain vigilance against un- 
favorable proposals (19; 9: 210; 20). It seems clear, however, that 
the present positive diplomacy of these groups is proving more effec- 
tive than recalcitrance in warding off difficulties. The church-operated 
schools, once singled out for attack, are now exempt by law from cer- 
tain regulatory measures for non-public schools in at least five states 
(Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania); and 
in at least one other state (Wisconsin) they are exempt from such 
requirements by state administrative policy (21). The success of 
the Roman Catholic Church in pressing for such indirect aids as 
tax-provided textbooks, transportation, and health and welfare serv- 
ices is well known (22). The proposals of large religious school or- 
ganizations are, as our newspapers witness, carefully formulated and 
forcefully presented with respect to such issues as federal aid to 
non-public schools. School groups that continue to rely on spasmodic, 
reactionary, go-it-alone policies would seem, then, to be subjecting 
themselves to serious disadvantage. 

But even at this late date, one Protestant educator proclaims all 
state intervention in the affairs of religious schools to be a “two- 
fold travesty of justice” and the earlier-mentioned Ohio minimum 
standards, in particular, to constitute the virtual confiscation of pri- 
vate property (23). He seems to oppose all statutory norms as forc- 
ing the secularization of religious schools, though he seems to favor 
the equally secular norms of accrediting agencies (24). Some schools 
fail to comply with the most lenient legal demands (25). Some “free- 
lance” institutions will not even co-operate with their sister 
schools (26). Some maintain shoddy programs that are ill adapted 
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to the demands of responsible citizenship. It is no wonder, then, that 
non-public educators themselves have been known to demand state 
controls that will dispel the opprobrium generated by inferior insti- 
tutions (27). 


What can be said of the public policy enunciated in our state schoo] 
laws? Is this policy centered on defensible assumptions? I fear not. 
The recent tightening of controls seems to be based largely on the 
notion that if a little supervision is good, more is better. Approaches 
to the regulation of non-public schools in the various states are multi- 
farious and disparate—not discernibly related to any consistent ra- 
tionale. Twenty states have no significant provision for such regula- 
tion. Another twenty states provide controls that range from moderate 
to demanding. In at least one of the remaining ten states each of the 
following categories of non-public school operation is subject to state 
direction: curriculum (in significant detail ), time schedules, teaching 
methods, pupil-teacher ratios, grading and promotion policies, finan- 
cial adequacy, equipment and apparatus, minimal staff size, maxi- 
mum enrolment, and the selection of public relations personnel. As 
if to cover any forgotten category, Ohio empowers its state board 
to insure “the proper organization, administration, and supervision 
of each school” and authorizes the adoption of norms for “such other 
factors as the board finds necessary.” Pennsylvania further provides 
that certain non-public schools may be required to “provide a surety 
company bond . . . conditioned for the protection of the contractual 
rights of students.” Which of these diverse demands are desirable 
controls for non-public schools? Which controls represent merely an 


expedient response to pressure? 


Consideration should be given, finally, to the position of such 
vocal opponents of non-public education as Hollis D. Caswell, John 
L. Childs, and James B. Conant. This position is exemplified, I think, 
in an address by Conant that involves the following assumptions: 
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The non-public schools are so inferior to the public schools in pre- 
paring youth for responsible citizenship as to constitute a “threat to 
our democratic unity.” The public school system provides for di- 
versity so adequately that the contributions of the non-public schools 
are virtually not needed (28). 

These assumptions of Conant and other assumptions espoused by 
both the proponents and the opponents of non-public schools should 
be viewed with reservation until they are supported by proper 
evidence. 

Let us examine, first, Conant’s statement that “the greater the 
proportion of our youth who attend independent schools, the greater 
the threat to our democratic unity.” In the absence of such systematic 
research as would justify his declaration, Conant seems to be relying 
‘ on “common-sense” inferences. He infers from the history of dual 
systems of education in other lands that non-public schools will also 
be divisive here. Yet many American institutions are radically differ- 
ent from their counterparts in other continents. Could not the non- 
public schools also be different? 

Conant then emphasizes that only the public schools generally 
enrol most of the youth in their respective communities, “irrespective 
of family fortune or cultural background,” and he infers from this 
fact that the public schools achieve a democratic heterogeneity that 
is vastly preferable to the selectively determined composition of the 
non-public schools. He has evidently overlooked the tendency of 
Americans to group themselves into communities that manifest a 
high degree of racial, socioeconomic, and/or other class homogeneity, 
a homogeneity that is inevitably reflected in the public schools of 
these same communities. The success of public education in solving 
problems of class distinction is, moreover, compromised by inequities 
in our system of educational finance, inequities that function at times 
to aggravate those very inequalities of class that the public school 
was designed to destroy. 

Some may think at this point that I am composing an apologetic 
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for non-public education. On the contrary, I submit that we do not 
know whether Conant’s assumptions are sound, either partially or 
substantially. Perhaps our non-public schools generally are inferior 
to the public schools in perpetuating the ideals that unite this na- 
tion. Perhaps they are not. Perhaps the various types of non-public 
schools differ greatly in their contributions to responsible citizenship. 
At present, we can do little more than guess, exchange opinions, and 
hazard analogies. But should we be content to formulate important 
policy on such a foundation? 

How, then, does Conant defend his assumption that the public 
schools provide all the diversity that is needed in American educa- 
tion? His inference in this case is based on “the concept of local 
responsibility,” “our insistence on the doctrine of local control,” and 
“the variety of approaches presented by our thousands of local 
boards.” No doubt most educators would like to see an untrammeled 
diversity in our public schools, but many of them are unable to share 
the optimism indicated by Conant in such clauses as “diversity ... we 
maintain,” “diversity . . . is assured,” and “we have no restrictions 
on the variety of approaches.” Some very real restrictions to di- 
versity in public schools are a subject of widespread professional 
concern. Some of these restrictions arise from certain limiting aspects 
of teacher-tenure laws; from pressures by various professional or- 
ganizations; from civil service requirements; from population distri- 
bution; from financial inadequacies; from ill-advised or outmoded 
constitutional or legislative prescriptions; from Supreme Court rul- 
ings on such issues as religion; from centralization of control (as, for 
example, in large city districts); and from the sometimes irrational 
dictates of local political consensus. Such institutions as the Lab- 
oratory School of the University of Chicago exist obviously because 
educators are seeking opportunities for experimentation that are be- 
lieved to be otherwise unavailable. 

It should not be assumed that non-public schools uniformly achieve 
the diversity they espouse. Here, once more, we are confronted with 
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a lack of evidence. Surely matters of national well-being are too im- 
portant to be decided on the basis of unverified guesses, opinions, 
and inferences. Research can replace our insightful hunches with a 
measure of certainty and exactitude. 


Debate on the place of non-public schools in American education 
will be more fruitful than it has been if such assumptions as the fol- 
lowing are kept explicit: 


(a) Since responsible citizenship essential to this country’s well- 
being must be insured in significant measure through formal educa- 
tional processes, the state has both the right and the responsibility to 
demand, through compulsory attendance laws and related controls, 
that an education adequate to such citizenship be given to every child 
who can benefit from it. 

It is futile for non-public schools to count on the perpetuation of 
existing rights while they ignore the expectations of the contemporary 
society. In our political system, the liberties of individuals and groups 
are not absolutes but may be curtailed whenever their exercise is 
clearly and significantly inimical to the general welfare. Schools that 
maintain substandard, obsolete educational programs, therefore, are 
toying with institutional oblivion, and their opponents should expose 
these programs—on the basis of empirical evidence rather than un- 


supported opinion—for the social threat they are. It is also futile for 


non-public educators to question the right of the state to regulate 
them reasonably. This right is clearly essential to the maintenance 
of the general good and is honored as such in statements of the 
Supreme Court quoted here. It appears that no school has ever suc- 
cessfully challenged this prerogative of the state. 


(b) In our society, the raison détre of non-public education is 
diversity. 

It need hardly be stated that few would support a non-public 
school unless that school was expected to provide something not 
available in the tax-supported public school. Some non-public schools 
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assert that they exist to blaze new trails to academic excellence. 
Others fulfil a desire for more conservative educational programs 
than are available in local public schools. Some insist that only non- 
public institutions are free to provide the religious orientation they 
view as essential to full moral development. Still others contend that 
the exercise of freedom to be different by non-public schools serves a 
protest function that helps even public schools to be more adaptive 
than they would otherwise be. But whether or not one accepts such 
viewpoints, the basic right exercised in non-public education is the 
right to embrace an educational philosophy deemed incompatible 
with the setting of available public schools and to pursue the im- 
plications of that philosophy in educational programs. If non-public 
education achieves no defensible diversity that cannot be achieved 
as efficiently in public education, it is open to the charge of wasting 
vital resources through needless duplication. 


(c) To the extent that educational diversity is sanctioned, it must 
not be strangled by ill-conceived controls. 

If the non-public schools have no right to exist, they should be 
outlawed in frank and final fashion. If they do have a right to exist, 
they should not be hamstrung with controls that go beyond demand- 
ing an education essential to responsible citizenship. 


(d) The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States must 
be respected. 

It is not the function of our state legislatures to nullify the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court; yet, if our non-public schools are denied 
the right to be “different,” their Court-enunciated right to exist is 
made a farce. As long as the Supreme Court maintains its present 
view, state controls that militate against defensible diversity in 


non-public education would seem to me to be clearly unconstitu- 
tional. I think it questionable that the Court would defend a number 
of the regulatory measures that have been mentioned in this paper. 

The famous Brown case may give aid and comfort to those who 
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disagree with the current position of the Supreme Court, for in this 
case the Court demonstrated a willingness to break its own precedents 
when confronted with a changed social order and the well-supported 
findings of social science research (29). The convinced opponents of 
non-public education, consequently, should undertake to bolster 
their claims with valid empirical data. They should influence public 
opinion by uncovering the demonstrable foibles of non-public edu- 
cation. They should initiate the legal actions they think likely to 
result in the rulings they desire. 


(e) In determining the ultimate outcome of the debate concern- 
ing non-public education, public opinion will be decisive. 

In a democracy significant legal sanctions that defy predominant 
convictions are noi likely to persist for long. The history of the non- 
public school is, in fact, a trenchant demonstration of the relation- 
ship between social movements and legal processes. It is the func- 
tion of the professional in our system to insure that the considerations 
of which he is peculiarly aware are brought to the attention of the 
larger society in the resolution of emergent issues. If he functions 
well, public policy may escape many pitfalls of irrationality and 
excess. Both the friends and the opponents of non-public education 
should address themselves to the study and the research that will 
eventuate in well-supported policy proposals; democracy thrives on 
open dialectic. Such strategies will require sustained co-operative 
effort, but only thus may one be sure that societal decisions will reflect 
awareness of one’s viewpoint. 


In keeping with my hope that debate concerning our non-public 
schools may soon proceed on a more objective basis than has been 
common in the past, I shall identify a number of questions which, 
though they are basic to further discussion, seem unanswerable at 
present in terms of relevant research: 

With respect to success in fostering identifiable prerequisites of re- 
sponsible citizenship, what differences exist between comparable 
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kinds of public and non-public schools? Among the non-public schools 
themselves? 

To what extent and in what respects do non-public schools achieve 
a diversity that is not achieved in public education? In this connec- 
tion, what differences exist among the non-public schools? 

By what legislative and administrative methods may the state in- 
sure maintenance in non-public schools of educational standards es- 
sential to responsible citizenship without destroying opportunity for 
diversity? 

These questions have not been selected because they are easy to 
answer, but because they are crucial. It will not be simple to design 
and execute research that will produce the needed information. Those 
who approach such issues often incur the displeasure of individuals 
and groups with vested interests. But if educators are not to bring 
some relevant competencies and viewpoints to bear on such prob- 
lems, who is? 

I have deliberately excluded questions on tax support for non- 
public schools, an issue that I see as virtually meaningless in various 
economic aspects apart from further evidence. It is not enough, as 
many seem to think, to test the constitutionality of certain types of 
aid to non-public schools. If our lawmakers authorized all the ex- 
penditures that were constitutionally possible, the nation would face 
fiscal disaster; at some point, spending alternatives must be weighed 
against anticipated returns. Let it not be presumed, then, that sound 
public policy will spring full-blown from Supreme Court rulings on 
constitutionality. A rational consideration of the costs of maintaining 
or extending non-public education must involve some concept, em- 
pirically supported, of the relative performances of public and non- 
public schools. 

What, then, should be done about our non-public schools? This 
much is clear: The issues are significant in terms of the general wel- 
fare. Several common assumptions are open to serious question. Im- 
portant policy tends to be the result of pressure, even though we 
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have the tools of modern research. Our profession is committed to 
national well-being and methods of intelligence. 

My conclusion is that educators and lawmakers should seriously 
question policy proposals, whatever the source, that are not soundly 
supported. My proposal is that increased attention be given to the 
study, the research, and the frank debate that are essential to a ra- 
tional resolution of this controversy. 
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Essay Review: 
Language, Teaching, and Philosophy 


The Language of Education by Israel Scheffler is likely to be of in- 
terest and concern to both practical educators and philosophers of 
education (1). The title of the book suggests that the fashion of 
analyzing languages of special disciplines has spread to education 
(2). Though the title of Scheffler’s book may appear fashionable, 
the book represents a serious attempt to apply analytical methods 
of philosophy to the language of education. Before turning to a 
critique of the book and the philosophy it represents, it might be 
well to note some of the general features of analytic philosophy 
and some of the major differences within this school of thought. 
Analytic philosophers believe that the functions of philosophy are 
limited to the clarification of language and the logical analysis of 
arguments. They do not believe that philosophy can provide a fac- 
tually defensible account of man and the world. Nor do they believe 
that truth is logically related to goodness and beauty or that lan- 
guage and logic represent ultimate realities. Analytic philosophers 
often make fine distinctions based on various criteria of meaning. 
They examine the form and the structure of statements, they judge 
statements against certain standards of usage, and they examine the 
larger contexts in which the statements are found. Their hope is 
to ferret out and reduce linguistic difficulties, especially vagueness 
and ambiguity. They also hope to separate problems of language 
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and logic from other problems. Finally they hope to evaluate logical- 
ly the conclusions of the arguments that are presented. 

Analytic philosophers do not agree. Some notable differences are 
relevant to The Language of Education. One group of analytic 
philosophers, the logical empiricists, make a firm distinction between 
statements that express logical relationships (analytic) and state- 
ments concerning matters of fact (synthetic). The two kinds of 
statements are tested in different ways and have different kinds of 
meaning. Analytic statements can be tested by rules of language 
usage and logic, but synthetic statements must be tested by some 
kind of observation. In addition, logical empiricists tend to regard 
moral and ethical statements as non-cognitive, as persuasive, and as 
either evocative or expressive (psychological). Such statements are 
used primarily to express or arouse feeling in the direction and the 
control of conduct, not to express logical relationships or to state 
matters of fact. 

Another group of analytic philosophers, often called ordinary- 
language philosophers, tend neither to recognize the firm distinc- © 
tion that logical empiricists make between analytic and synthetic 
statements nor to believe that moral statements are cognitively 
meaningtess. While logical empiricism has been strongly oriented 
toward the analysis of the languages of science, ordinary-language 
philosophy has been more concerned with the analysis of the lan- 
guages of practical disciplines. Ordinary-language philosophers place 
more emphasis on what is called informal logic and ordinary lan- 
‘guage. Informal logic, as contrasted with formal (symbolic or mathe- 
matical ) logic, is more like the logic of legal argument than the logic 
of scientific argument (3). Ordinary language is the stock or stand- 
ard language of a discipline, as contrasted with the unusual or non- 
standard uses of language (4). By using informal logic and certain 
methods for analysis of ordinary language, ordinary-language phi- 
losophers hope to make practical and moral arguments more mean- 
ingful. 


Whatever the differences among analytic philosophers, in The 
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Language of Education Scheffler attempts to apply the methods of 
analytic philosophy to education (p. 4). This is not a book about 
analytic philosophy: it is a book that analyzes education philosophi- 
cally. The stated purpose of the book is “to clarify certain pervasive 
features of educational thought and argument (p. vii) . . . through 
an analysis of selected statements in educational and social con- 
texts” with “repeated emphasis on relating the critical evaluation of 
assertions to the contexts in which they [the statements] appear” 
(p. 3). Furthermore, the author claims that emphasis is placed on 
“disentangling practical and moral issues from others with which 
they often are confused” (p. 3). Although the author makes little 
reference to empirical study of educational thought or argument, the 
book purports to represent an analytic philosophy of education. It 
is on this basis and in the contexts of education that the book must 
be criticized. 


If the book is to be criticized from an analytic point of view, we 
must ask: Which analytic point of view is represented in the book? 


Unfortunately, Scheffler does not take a definite stand on the role 
of analytic philosophy. It appears that he has attempted to take a 
non-partisan view. Precisely which features of analysis might be 
incorporated into such a view is a matter of conjecture. 

To criticize the book, one must take a point of view. The point 
of view taken should be analytic and applicable to the linguistic 
problems of education. Although education and the language of 
educational discourse are, to be sure, not very scientific, they are 
not unrelated to matters of fact or beyond the reach of scientific 
study. The language of education, if there is one, is hardly an ordi- 
nary (stock or standard) language, unless we use the word ordinary 
in an extraordinary way. Language, as it is used in education, con- 
sists of statements that are evocative and expressive, statements that 
assert logical relations (analytic), and statements that assert matters 
of fact (synthetic and contingent). A view that recognizes these kinds 
of statements can distinguish adequately among the meanings com- 
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monly expressed in educational discourse. Out of consideration for 
the several dimensions of educational discourse, I will take a logical 
empiricist point of view. 

What is the language of education? Is it the language teachers 
and students use in the classroom? Is it the language of school sub- 
jects like mathematics, science, physical education, and typing? Is 
it the language of school administration, of guidance, or of the 
PTA? Is it the language of specialized courses in teacher educa- 
tion like educational psychology, educational research, educational 
statistics, or the history of education? Is it highly probable that 
there is no language of education at all? Or are there several lan- 
guages that might be used to discuss educational theory, educational 
practice, educational thought, and educational argument? Are the 
languages of psychology, of statistics, or of history, languages of 
education or languages commonly used to talk about education? Is 
there a unique discipline of education that has its own language? 
Is it possible that generalized discussions of education often fail 
because they presuppose a unique discipline and some kind of Es- 
peranto of public schools and departments of teacher education? 
Answers to such questions cannot be given on analytic grounds. A 


particular set of answers, however, seems to be presupposed in The 
Language of Education. 
The book purports to be a study in philosophy of education (p. 


3) directed primarily toward clarification of pervasive features of 
educational thought and argument. In addition, the work claims 
to examine various contexts in which education is discussed (p. 9), 
even practical contexts which, in some measure, exceed the bounds 
of philosophical examination. The book does not present empirical 
evidence to substantiate the claim that representative and perva- 
sive features of educational thought and discussion are treated. Nor 
does the book present empirical evidence to substantiate the claim 
that practical contexts are examined. 

The words and phrases Scheffler has chosen to illustrate the per- 
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vasive character of educational language are themselves subject to 
question. Words like growth, curriculum, teaching, telling, educa- 
tion, profession, thinking and expressions like “we teach children, 
not subjects” strongly suggest a Deweyan and progressive view of 
education. Each might be used in a variety of ways in several con- 
texts or might not be used at all. In practical, philosophical, psycho- 
logical, or social contexts these terms might have quite different 
meanings: in some contexts they might not appear at all. Although 
Scheffler admits that the contexts in which words are used “lend a 
variety of colors” (p. 9), he often fails to distinguish psychological 
from logical, philosophical from social and other contexts in which 
the statements often appear. He also fails to consider and analyze 
the special languages in which such statements are couched. These 
failures suggest unwarranted faith in some language alleged to be 
common and some feature of that language thought to be pervasive 
of all contexts and all subject matters. 


Although Scheffler stresses the idea that there is a common lan- 


guage that pervades educational thought, he states that the book 
does not aim at completeness. The work only seeks “to put forth 
analyses that may contribute to furthering critical reflection on the 
problems with which they deal” (p. 9). The major problems with 
which the book deals are announced in the titles of the first three 


chapters: “Definitions in Education,” “Educational Slogans,” and 
“Educational Metaphors.” The analysis of definitions, slogans, and 
metaphors in educational discourse, and the strategies developed 
for dealing with them, are supposed to provide the understandings 
and the conceptual methods for analyzing teaching and for com- 
paring teaching with telling. 

Scheffler approaches the problem of definition from the practical 
rather than the scientific point of view. This approach suggests that 
he is more concerned with the practical art of teaching than with 
the discipline and the language of education. Educational definitions, 


however, are often stated in what Scheffler calls “an institutional 
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setting” (presumably non-theoretical discussion of schooling) that 
cannot be judged by a criterion of theoretical adequacy (p. 13). He 
distinguishes three kinds of general definitions: stipulative, descrip- 
tive, and programmatic. 

Stipulative descriptions are used for “laying down conventions 
for the interpretation of terms within certain contexts, without re- 
gard to familiar usage” (p. 14). These definitions usually take the 
form “By X I mean..; ,” “Let’s use X to mean. . . .” Such definitions 
are somewhat arbitrary and depart from common usage. Scheffler 
believes that stipulations are used primarily to legislate conventions 
in the interest of economy of utterance (p. 14). For some reason 
Scheffler wishes to distinguish between new or inventive stipula- 
tions and stipulations that have a prior usage or are non-inventive 
(p. 18). 

Unlike stipulations, descriptive definitions are not inventive or 
legislative but purport to explain or give the meaning of a term by 
giving an account of its prior usage (p. 15). Scheffler does not require 
that descriptive definitions correctly describe matters of fact, except 
facts concerning common usage of a word. If in prior usage the word 
world meant flat surface, then such would be the meaning of the 
word, whether or not it accurately describes the shape of the world. 
Many words may have several prior usages with no strict limitations 
on the things or classes of things to which the word may be applied. 
Scheffler believes that definitions of these words must accord with 
prior usage, though he allows considerable leeway in accuracy 
(p. 18). Just how much leeway does one have in forming a descrip- 
tive definition based on prior usage? Suppose I choose to define 
natural law as a statement about some observed regularity of nature 
that is likely to hold true in the future or be true of cases thus far 
not observed. Suppose this descriptive definition violates many, 
though not all, prior usages in Western thought. Does the demand 
for accuracy allow such leeway? How accurate is accurate? Is the 
demand for accuracy, even with general definitions, so oriented to 


the past (prior usage) as to be immune to scientifically established 
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fact? Is common usage so rigid that it rules out scientific definitions? 

The third kind of definition with which Scheffler is concerned is 
called programmatic. A programmatic definition is one that singles 
out things toward which practice is, or is to be, oriented in some 
way (p. 19). Such a definition acts as an expression of a practical 
program. Unlike stipulative or descriptive definitions, programmatic 
definitions are identified, not by their form, but by their contexts 
and particularly by their “practical purport . . . on a particular oc- 
casion” (p. 19). 

Scheffler recognizes that his definition of a programmatic defini- 
tion suggests what Stevenson (5) has called persuasive definition 
(p. 20). To Stevenson moralistic statements have no cognitive mean- 
ing and moralistic definitions are merely persuasive (expressive and 
evocative ), never informative. According to Scheffler, programmatic 
definitions have moral purport, but they also involve “substantive 
considerations” (factual) having “cognitive effect” and expressing 
“arguable issues” (issues that may be intelligently subjected to logi- 
cal evaluation). Whether these so-called programmatic definitions 
are genuine definitions or whether they are substantive, cognitive, 
and arguable remains to be demonstrated. 

In chapter 2, attention shifts from definitions to slogans. Slo- 
gans are described as “unsystematic,” as “rallying symbols of the 
key ideas and attitudes of educational movements” (p. 36). In 
this sense, slogans represent the partisan spirit and have no impor- 
tant part in the exposition of theories (p. 36). With the passing of 
time, however, slogans begin to be interpreted more literally. Then 
it becomes necessary to analyze slogans both as literal statements 
and as symbols of partisan movements. The analysis of symbols of 
partisan movements often relies on the historical reconstruction of 
the context in which the slogans developed and functioned as party 
symbols. Scheffler rightly points out that the two functions of slo- 
gans, the literal and the symbolic, are different. One can logically 
reject the literal meaning while accepting the symbolic one. 

The first example Scheffler offers of confusion of literal and sym- 
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bolic meaning is the slogan: “We teach children, not subjects.” The 
historical context reveals how the slogan developed and served as 
a symbol of progressivism. As an empirical proposition, the slogan 
is true in one sense and false in another. The second example 
Scheffler uses is the Deweyan slogan: “There is no teaching without 
learning.” Scheffler clarifies and resolves the apparent contradic- 
tion by distinguishing between intent and success, or teaching un- 
successfully but with purpose and teaching successfully. 

Slogans have, no doubt, added confusion to educational discourse. 
But the confusion may be more apparent than real. Educators use 
slogans and clichés, not necessarily because they believe them to be 
true, but merely because of custom. Slogans do not seem to fool 
many educators, though educators seem to feel some compulsion to 
use slogans as symbols of professional status. 

From slogans, The Language of Education goes on to metaphors. 
Unlike slogans, metaphors play an important part in theories. 
Metaphors are useful as well as deceptive. They are useful in that 
they draw attention to similarities and deceptive in that they shift 
attention away from differences and lead us into the pitfalls of rea- 
soning by analogy. Although Scheffler indicates how metaphors that 
liken education to growing and molding fail, he does not show how 
analogical reasoning is used in the arguments and theories of educa- 
tion. 


Having provided a foundation for analysis in definitions, slogans, 
and metaphors, Scheffler analyzes the word teaching. Appealing to 
common usage, he defines teaching as “an activity, requiring effort 
and allowing for the exercise and development of proficiency, and 
oriented toward a goal that may lie beyond any segment of [the 
activity]” (p. 63). This definition raises several questions. What 
kind of definition is it? Is it accurate? Who is allowed to develop 
proficiency, teacher or students or both? Whose goal is at stake? 
Scheffler concludes: “Teaching cannot thus be construed as some dis- 
tinctive pattern of movements executed by the teacher” (p. 67). 
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Although the conclusion seems to be odd and vague, Schefller be- 
lieves that discussions of teaching and learning suffer from a confu- 
sion of physical movement with beha’” w (68). He is of the opin- 
ion that “attempts to think of teaching in extreme behavioristic 
terms are, at best, ambiguous and, at worst, totally misguided” (p. 
67). He believes that behavioristic evidence might enter into a judg- 
ment of the success of an activity in the weak sense in which a suc- 
cessful solution of a geometry problem may be taken as evidence that 
a boy has learned to solve the problem (p. 67). Scheffler strongly 
maintains, however, that it is impossible to state “generally what 
pattern of speaking or writing movements constitute a sufficient con- 
dition for problem-solution in geometry or mathematics.” He writes, 
“To think of problem-solving as a complex sequence of movements 
governed by rule is a myth” (p. 67). 

Scheffler’s statements about behavioristic evidence of teaching 
and problem-solving merit further analysis, What does he mean by 
“extreme” and “weak” behavioristic terms? What kind of movements 
can be admitted as evidence? What kinds must be rejected? Isn't 
there a difference between confirming evidence and a causal rela- 
tion? There seems to be no logical or empirical reason for not con- 
sidering patterns of speaking and writing movements as confirma- 
tions of problem-solutions. If one wishes to talk only about “sufficient 
condition,” then any set of conditions (accident, plan, or hocus- 
pocus) that gives the correct answers is sufficient. But to know 
which of the logically possible sets of conditions produced the an- 
swer and will obtain it significantly beyond chance, one must have 
recourse to behavioristic evidence. Finally, what kind of rule con- 


cerning behavior can be had from merely analyzing the common 
meaning of terms like teaching or problem-solving? Some of Scheff- 
ler’s statements have introspective and mentalistic connotations even 
though his definition of teaching seems to admit of behavioristic 


evidence. 
With regard to rules, Schefler makes two distinctions—rules that 
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guarantee success and rules that do not. The first he calls exhaustive 
and the latter inexhaustive (pp. 69-70). No exhaustive rules can be 
given for problem-solving or for teaching, but some inexhaustive 
rules may be offered, Though they cannot guarantee success, they 
might increase significantly the probabilities of success. Scheffler 
believes that it is the job of educational research to provide inexhaus- 
tive rules for teaching and learning (p. 71). 

Scheffler thinks that there is confusion between the meanings of 
the words teaching and telling. An analysis of the terms, he believes, 
will not only “provide a fuller view of what is referred to by the 
familiar word teach but be of practical help as well, in clarifying 
discussions concerned with curriculum” (p. 76). The following para- 
digms are used in the analysis: 

A. X tells Y that C. X tells ¥ to 
B. X teaches ¥ that D. X teaches Y to 


E. X tells Y how to 
F, X teaches Y how to 


In each paradigm both the intentional and the success meanings of 
teaching and telling are considered. Statements used to fill the blanks 
may be either “norm-stating” or “fact-stating.” For example, if a 
blank is filled with a statement like “Honesty is the best policy,” it 
is called “norm-stating.” If the blank is filled with a factual statement 
like “New York City is a major seaport,” it is called “fact-stating.” 
Moreover, teaching or telling may be interpreted actively, in which 
case the learner or receiver must act according to the teaching or the 
command. Or teaching and telling may be interpreted “non-active- 
ly,” in which case no action is required. 

Scheffler is not concerned that some statements of teaching are 
only statements of intent and effort. He is more concerned with 
comparing statements in the paradigms. By comparison he attempts 
to locate and clarify various types of linguistic confusion. The fact 


that the paradigms are unusual ways of talking about teaching 
suggests that Scheffler is discussing logically possible discourses 
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and cases of confusion, not actual discourses about teaching and 
actual cases of confusion. 

In his discussion of teaching, Scheffler rules out many, probably 
most, of the ways in which one person gets another person to learn. 
He restricts teaching to a particular manner: that of reasoned criti- 
cism (pp. 57-58). Although this limitation might be considered 
laudatory, it probably does not conform to actual practices in teach- 
ing or to prior definitions of teaching as discipline and indoctrina- 
tion. Scheffler’s limitation suggests that teaching is a unique activity 
unlike public speaking, acting, selling, judging, diagnosing, prescrib- 
ing, commanding, exhorting, rewarding, punishing, and other ac- 
tivities. Observation of the classroom behavior of public school 
teachers seems to indicate that teaching is all of these plus more— 
planning, showing, naming, and correcting of student’s mistakes in 
assigned tasks and in social behavior. Isn’t teaching far more than 
Schefller’s definition suggests? 

Teaching is no simple activity that can be reduced to rules, as 
Scheffler realizes. There is no formula for teaching, no unique 
language of teaching, and probably no one language that may be 
used to talk about teaching. The teaching of particular subjects 
employs the languages of those subjects. Indeed, teaching a subject 
necessitates teaching the language of the subject. Teaching as an 
activity may be discussed in many languages: French, German, the 
language of statistics, the language of psychology, and others. It 
seems doubtful that the paradigms (X teaches Y that, X teaches Y to, 
or X teaches Y how to) help clarify discussions of teaching. 

Scheffler’s paradigms are interesting. To the initiated they are 
language games played for sport. As in checkers or any other game, 
what one learns is how to play the game, in this case the language 
game not the teaching game. Whether teachers will become fasci- 
nated with the language game remains to be seen. 

The Language of Education is a book on philosophy, not a book 
on language, education, or teaching. The philosophical purport of 
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the book is confusing. It reflects a great deal of the ordinary-lan- 
guage school of philosophical thought, particularly as portrayed by 
Gilbert Ryle. It also suggests, rather weakly, conceptions of philos- 
ophy held by some logical empiricists. The language that is presented 
and analyzed as the language of education is largely the language of 
Dewey and the progressives. Whether this language now is, or ever 
has been, the language of education is questionable. The work 
claims to bring clarity through analysis, but one wonders how much 
clarity has been achieved. The book does, however, represent a 
pioneer venture along the lines of recent concerns in the philosophy 
of education. Both the book and the philosophy it represents de- 
serve serious study by philosophers and educators. 


NOTES 
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Book Reviews 


Education and the Human Quest by Hersert A. THELEN. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. Pp. 224. $4.75. 


This is an important book. It is important for what it says about edu- 
cation and the current human predicament. It is even more important for 
its challenge to further inquiry into the vast quandaries that surround 
and permeate education today. The author has redefined the current state 
of education in a way that is designed to stimulate fruitful inquiry. And 
he has demonstrated the process of resolute inquiry in the free yet disci- 
plined style of his approach to the problems he has revealed and explored. 

During the past two decades, this spirit of inquiry has been notably 
missing from many discussions of educational aims and strategies. The 
erosion and the actual or threatened destruction of human values under 
the impact of uncontrolled human events and passions have forced men 
and women and young people in all nations to redefine the educational 
situation. In the United States responses to the anxiety and the confusion 
inherent in this redefinition have been varied yet paradoxically very much 
alike. Progressives, reconstructionists, neoconservatives, and middle-of- 
the-roaders have often confronted one another by acting out in the area of 
educational debate, with sweeping and exaggerated claims and counter- 
claims, defense and counterdefense, appeasement and compromise. The 
response has sometimes depended more on the relative power and the pres- 
tige of the contending parties than on the merits of the issues debated. 
Proclamations of untested certainties and countercertainties about what 
is needed in our schools to save our people from disaster have not infre- 
quently tended to augment confusion, to increase anxiety, and to turn men 
and women away from serious inquiry into the educational ends and 
means appropriate to our altered human condition. 

Thelen does not deny that anxiety and confusion are rampant in current 
educational thought and practice. Rather he invites us to pull out of our 
ritual jousting with specious certainties and countercertainties, and to re- 
spond to our ignorance and confusion with inquiries designed to alleviate 
ignorance and dispel confusion. He finds in inquiry the educative response 
to anxiety and confusion, and he recommends inquiry as the major way of 
working and thinking for students as well as for adults who influence and 
direct educational processes. He presents vivid illustrations of inquiry 
under actual conditions in the school and the community. These examples 
add greatly to the vividness and the usefulness of his work. 

In the author's entire approach to education, inquiry is a god-head 
term. What does he mean by it? In one context inquiry is defined as a polar 
term to acting out. Inquiry and acting out are both ways of responding to 


the stresses and the conflicts inherent in the dramatic turning points of 
human experience, personal and collective. For Thelen, acting out is the 
animal way, and man is an animal. Acting out is automatic and impulsive 
response to stress and conflict and may take the form of fighting, running 
away, immobilization, dependence, or counterdependence. Inquiry--the 
human, the societal response, in a normative use of these terms—is the way 
of reflection on the stressful situation, including reflection on one’s self as 
part of the situation. Inquiry is the disciplined way of curbing tendencies 
to act out. It is a way that uses data, insight, learning, diagnosis, and hy- 
pothesis-testing as resources in shaping an aware and appropriate response 
to stress and conflict. 

Thelen does not believe that men will ever cease to act out their re- 
sponses to stress and confusion. But men can bring their tendencies to act 
out within the ambit of their inquiries and, with help from the findings and 
the methods of the social sciences, use these tendencies, also, as data for 
a more creative understanding and control of self in managing the stresses 
of life. Men apparently need a balance between the animal and the societal 
components of their nature. Education can re-enforce and strengthen the 
societal components as educators bring inquiry into the center of educa- 
tional responsibility and concern. 

How is Thelen’s stress on inquiry different from the familiar emphasis 
by school people on problem-solving as a way of thinking and learning to 
be cultivated in schools? Problem-solving, as it is usually employed in 
schools, presents students with problems “that are already formulated, ex- 
ternalized, depersonalized, and emotionally fumigated.” Yet it is in formu- 
lating problems out of perplexity and doubt that individuality is expressed 
and discovered, that creativity is elicited, and that personal character, 
commitment, and world-orientation are put to work, developed, and tested. 
Schools oriented to inquiry would place on the students responsibility for 
formulating the questions and the problems that are to be inquired into 
and would make available to them the resources and the supports required 
to aid them in their quest. 

Another distinction between Thelen’s inquiry and usual conceptions of 
problem-solving in schools is the inherently social character of inquiry as 
he conceives it. Even inquiries into highly personal matters, which have 
an important place in his ideal school, are social in character and require 
the collaboration of others in their working out and evaluation. 

Inquiry then is the unifying element in Thelen’s conception of education. 
He recognizes three types or models of inquiry, each of which marks off 
an area of required educational emphasis. Personal inquiry is the personal 
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quest for meaning in life. It involves the individual in efforts to reconcile 
the animal and the societal demands on himself as a person. Presumably 
such efforts, like other forms of inquiry, leave a deposit of discipline that 
the individual can use in handling further personal inquiries as they occur 
throughout life. Group investigation is interactive effort by student mem- 
bers of the classroom group with the help of the teacher to pursue knowl- 
edge in one of the domains of knowledge as the author defines them: the 
physical, the biological, the social, and the subjective. Reflective action is 
thoughtful effort by the student body of a school or by parts of this group 
to bring about changes in the larger society. 

In the author’s words, “when the three underlying processes . . . are 
kept in balance . . . they become the prime dynamics for achieving the 
major values of personal autonomy, predictability, lawfulness among 
groups and nations, and survival of the species.” These are large values 
indeed but no larger than the requirements that our current cultural situa- 
tion thrusts upon all men. 

Thelen discusses a fourth area of educational emphasis: the develop- 
ment of skills that facilitate the various kinds of inquiry that go on in 
schools and communities. Thelen would establish a skills laboratory in 
every school. In this laboratory, students motivated to acquire specific 
skills might master them at their own rate and in ways suitable to the indi- 
vidual. In developing skills students would have the help of teachers, other 
students, and presumably machines. 

In the chapter “Do-It-Yourself; The Greatest Project,” the author has 
two purposes: first, to suggest a way of moving toward schools and com- 
munities that support inquiry into questions and issues of fundamental 
concern; second, to foreshadow the nature of an educative community in 
which inquiry is enthroned. Building on the incontrovertible fact that the 
educative function is now fragmented and scattered in many parts of the 
community, Thelen emphasizes two conditions important to educational 
advance. One is to find “natural” educational regions; these do not neces- 
sarily coincide with present political boundaries, but each, as far as the 
achievement of educational aims is concerned, constitutes an actual system 
of social interdependence. The second condition important to educational 
advance is to organize each educational region in a way that facilitates 
planning the inquiries necessary for education in that region. Ideally all 
citizens, young and old, would take part in the planning. A major lever in 
this organization would be a citizen’s educational council, conceived in 
inquiry and dedicated to the proposition that inquiry is good and educa- 
tive for everybody. Thelen is quite aware of the conflicting demands often 
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generated by “organization” and “inquiry,” and he knows what the conflict 
costs in energy and effort. But he seems to believe that the rational course 
is not to abolish organizations but somehow to imbue them with the spirit 
and the operations of inquiry. 


These, in bold terms, are the major ideas of the book. What can be said 
in criticism of them? My enthusiasm has already been communicated. I 
trust that, in the spirit of the book, my criticisms will be taken as invita- 
tions to further inquiries. 

One characteristic of the book is both a strength and a weakness: its firm 
rootage in the author’s own experiences and those of his immediate col- 
leagues. The author usually knows from direct experience what he is talk- 
ing about; his extensive case material serves to facilitate communication 
of his ideas and to suggest how they might be translated into practice. But 
at times he fails to relate his position to other positions in educational 
thought and practice in order to enlarge and correct the concepts pre- 
sented and to facilitate the spread of the major emphasis of the book in 
educational circles. 

Thelan’s treatment of the domains of knowledge in chapter 3 provides 
one example of the weakness. Here the favored categorization of knowl- 
edge seems to reflect more the conventions of general education than any 
fresh approach to the organization of knowledge for facilitating inquiry. 
Thus we find philosophy, along with literature and the arts, listed in the 
subjective domain. This classification tends to enlist all philosophers, 
except the existentialists perhaps, in immediate acting out. The classifica- 
tion also fails to distinguish between criticism in literature and the arts 
and the practices of creation and consumption in literature and the arts. 
Criticism is at least as objective as most social science. 

Thelen should be aware that other classifications of knowledge—classi- 
fications that are perhaps more in keeping with his basic commitment to 
inquiry—are potentially available for the reorganization of knowledge in 
instruction: normative, expressive, formal and positive knowledge, for ex- 
ample, or a methodological classification like historical, critical, clinical- 
empirical, analytic and experimental. How knowledge can best be organ- 
ized for the support and the facilitation of inquiry is in itself a subject 
of inquiry. Much has been done on it. More needs to be done. 

Thelen has performed a service in pointing up the fragmentation and the 
dispersion of educational activities in many parts of the community out- 
side the schools. His prescriptions for education in chapters 6 through 10, 
however, still stay, for the most part, within the boundaries of the school. 
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There are difficult problems in linking schooling in theory and practice 
with the education that goes on in churches, mental-health clinics, social 
agencies, recreational agencies, industries, hospitals, and families. No ade- 
quate division of educational labor among these agencies can be confi- 
dently made before experience and inquiry in building various relation- 
ships among them and in trying out these relationships. A viable contem- 
porary educational strategy must today go beyond the school to do 
justice even to the definition of the school’s educative mission. I hope 
Thelen’s further inquiry will take him more directly into this complicated 
business. 

The author of this book is a morally committed man. His basic educa- 
tional commitment is to inquiry, a moral commitment which I share. But 
possibly his illuminating but perhaps too simple distinction between acting 
out and inquiry conceals difficulties concerning the way commitments 
grow and function in human experience. Is all ritual enactment, all defense 
and propagation of a moral or religious commitment, an “animal” acting 
out? Is inquiry the only “human” propensity under the stress of conflict? 
We might use the author’s own moral commitment to inquiry as a way of 
life as an example. If this commitment is basically challenged, is the only 
human response to the challenge a resort to further inquiry? Or do respon- 
sible dialectical defense of the moral commitment and responsible dialec- 
tical attempts to persuade others of the virtues of inquiry also constitute 
human responses to the challenge, whatever part animal tendencies may 
also play in these processes? Thelen’s own book may be read as an attempt 
to persuade others toward his moral orientation as well as a report of in- 
quiries undertaken and evaluated. 

Perhaps Thelen includes discipline in responsible persuasion and coun- 
terpersuasion as part of his over-all discipline of inquiry. If so, he will 
need to distinguish the “factual” and the “normative” aims and the condi- 
tions of inquiry more clearly than he has in this book. The adequate de- 
fense and the propagation of a normative commitment to inquiry require 
discipline in responsible processes of persuasion and counterpersuasion. 

If such processes are relegated to the realm of animal acting out, their 
discipline will fail to be honored and cultivated educationally. Inquiry as 
an aim of education will itself fall victim to this neglect. 

Nevertheless, Education and the Human Quest is one of the most excit- 
ing books about the aims and means of education to appear in the last two 
decades. 

KENNETH D. BENNE 


Boston University 
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Press Co., 1961. Pp. vi+296. $5.00. 

Harris, Albert J. How To Increase Reading Ability: A Guide to Developmental 
and Remedial Methods. New York 18: Longmans, Green & Co., 1961 (fourth 
edition). Pp. xxiv+624. $6.00. 
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Havel, Richard C., and Seymour, Emery W. Administration of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation for Schools. New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 
1961. Pp. vit+440. $5.50. 

Health Education: A Guide for Teachers and a Text for Teacher Education. 
Edited by Bernice R. Moss, Warren H. Southworth and John Lester Reichert. 
Washington 6: National Education Association, 1961 (fifth edition). Pp. xii+ 
430. 

Hinman, Frank. The Impact of the New Physics. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, 1961. Pp. 174. $4.50. 

Houle, Cyril O. The Inquiring Mind. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1961. Pp. xiv+88. $5.00 cloth. $1.50 paper. 

Hoz, Victor Garcia. Principios de Pedagogia Sistematica. Madrid, Spain: Edi- 
ciones Rialp, S. A., 1960. Pp. 448. 

Jamer, T. Margaret. School Volunteers. New York 18: Public Education As- 
sociation (20 West 40th Street), 1961. Pp. xvi+200. $3.95. 

Jenkins, Gladys Gardner. Helping Children Reach Their Potential: A Teacher's 
Resource Book. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1961. Pp. 200. 

Kitzhaber, Albert R., Gorrell, Robert M., and Roberts, Paul. Education 
for College: Improving the High School Curriculum. New York 10: Ronald 
Press Co., 1961. Pp. vi+196. $3.50. 

Langton, Clair V., Allen, Ross L., and Wexler, Philip. School Health: Organiza- 
tion and Services. New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1961. Pp. vi+442. $6.50. 

List, Jacob Samuel. Education for Living. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 
1961. Pp. 112. $3.50. 

Mallery, David. New Approaches in Education: A Study of Experimental 
Programs in Independent Schools. Boston 9: National Council of Independent 
Schools (84 State Street), 1961. Pp. xiv+192. $1.00. 

Mayer, Martin. The Schools. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1961. Pp. xviii+ 
446. $4.95. 

Mental Hygiene: A Text of Readings. Edited by Peter T. Hountras. Columbus 
16, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1961. Pp. xii+-578. 

Philosophies of Education. Edited by Philip H. Phenix. New York 16: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1961. Pp. vi+138. $1.90. 

Ragan, William B. Teaching America’s Children. New York 17: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1961. Pp. viiit+344. $4.50. 

Rogers, Dorothy. Oswego: Fountainhead of Teacher Education: A Century in 
the Sheldon Tradition. New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. Pp. 
viii+306. $5.00. 

Rostand, Jean. Human Heredity. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 1961. 
Pp. viiit+ 140. $4.75. 

Runes, Dagobert D. Letters to My Teacher. New York 16: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1961. Pp. 106. $2.75. 

Silverman, Hirsch Lazaar. Psychology and Education: Selected Essays. New 
York 16: Philosophical Library, 1961. Pp. xiv+ 170. $3.75. 
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Sociology of Crime. Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, 1961. Pp. iv+552. $10.00. 

Soviet Psychology: A Symposium. With a Foreword by Ralph B. Winn. New 
York 16: Philosophical Library, 1961. Pp. 110. $3.75. 

Speech Methods and Resources; A Textbook for the Teacher of Speech. Edited 
by Waldo W. Braden. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1961. Pp. viii+568. 
$6.50. 

Spitzer, Herbert F. The Teaching of Arithmetic. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1961 (third edition). Pp. x+352. $5.00. 

The Synonym Finder. Edited by J. I. Rodale. Emmaus, Pennsylvania: Rodale 
Books, 1961. Pp. 1388. 

Thompson, Clem W. Kranz Manual of Kinesiology. St. Louis 3: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1961 (fourth edition). Pp. 160. $3.75. 

Tobis, Jerome S., and Lowenthal, Milton. Evaluation and Management of the 
Brain-damaged Patient. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1960. Pp. 
xii+ 110. $6.00. 

Turner, C. E., Sellery, C. Morley, and Smith, Sara Louise. School Health 
and Health Education. St. Louis 3: C. V. Mosby Co., 1961 (fourth edition). 
Pp. 482. $5.00. 

Washton, Nathan S. Science Teaching in the Secondary School. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1961. Pp. xx+328. $5.00. 

Wilson, Robert E. How To Guide Your Child’s Education. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1961. Pp. x+130. $3.50. 


Wolseley, Roland E. The Journalist's Bookshelf: An Annotated & Selected 
Bibliography of United States Journalism. Philadelphia 39; Chilton Co., 1961 
(seventh edition). Pp. xiv+226. 


Publications for High-School Teachers and Students 


Craven, Avery O., and Johnson, Walter. American History. Boston 17: Ginn 
& Co., 1961. Pp. viii+744. $5.68. 

Dias, Earl J. One-Act Plays for Teen-Agers: A Collection of Royalty-Free 
Comedies. Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 1961. Pp. viii+340. $5.00. 

Fisher, Aileen, and Rabe, Olive. United Nations Plays and Programs. Bos- 
ton 16; Plays, Inc., 1961. Pp. viii+286. $4.00. 

Gallagher, J. Roswell, Goldberger, I. H., and Hallock, Grace T. Health 
for Life. Boston 17: Ginn & Co., 1961. Pp. viii+568. $5.20. 

Hopper, Vincent F., and Gale, Cedric. Essentials of Effective Writing, pp. 
xii+204; Practice for Effective Writing, pp. viiit+ 160. Great Neck, New York: 
Barron’s Educational Series, 1961. $1.50 each. 

Keen, Martin. The How and Why Wonder Book of the Human Body. New 
York 10: Wonder Books, 1961. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Luke, James. Our Glorious Heritage: The Presidents from Washington to Eisen- 
hower. New York 1: Vantage Press, 1961. Pp. 94. $2.50. 
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Miers, Earl Schenck. The How and Why Wonder Book of the Civil War. New 
York 10: Wonder Books, 1961. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Murray, John. Modern Monologues for Young People: A Collection of Humor- 
ous Royalty-Free Dramatic Sketches for Teen-Agers. Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 
1961. Pp. viii+ 146. $3.95. 

Nolan, Paul T. Round-the-World Plays for Young People. Boston 16; Plays, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. viii+ 286. $5.00. 

Pooley, Robert C. and Others. Vanguard, Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1961. Pp. 608. $4.36. 

Quillen, I. James, and Krug, Edward. Living in Our America, pp. 704; Teacher's 
Manual, pp. 96; Tests, pp. 94. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1961 
(revised). 

Schneideman, Rose. Radio Plays for Young People To Act. New York 10: E, P. 
Dutton & Co., 1961. Pp. 218. $3.95. 

Turkey and the United Nations. Prepared under the auspices of the Institute 
of International Relations of the Faculty of Political Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Ankara for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, National 
Studies on International Organization. New York 12: Manhattan Publishing 
Co., 1961. Pp. xii+228. $4.00. 


Pamphlets 


Annual Educational Bibliography of the International Bureau of Education, 
1959. International Bureau of Education Publication No. 220. Geneva: In- 
ternational Bureau of Education. Pp. 160. 

The A-V Index. Detroit 26; Audio-Visual Research Institute (1346 Broadway), 
1961. Pp. iv+52. $1.50. 

Barnhart, E. L., and Anderson, Kenneth E. A Study of the Relationships 
between Grade-Point Averages, Placement-Test Scores, Semester Hours 
Earned, and Area of Major Interest for the Group Who Entered the University 
of Kansas in the Fall of 1954. Kansas Studies in Education, University of 
Kansas Publications, Vol. XI, No. 1. Lawrence, Kansas: School of Education, 
University of Kansas, 1961. Pp. 36. 

Beery, John R. Professional Preparation and Effectiveness of Beginning Teach- 
ers. Coral Gables, Florida: Graphic Arts Press, University of Miami, 1960. 
Pp. x+84. 

Best Books for Children, New York 36: R. R. Bowker Co., 1961 (revised). Pp. 
208. $3.00. 

A Bibliography of Books for Children. General Services Bulletin No. 37. Wash- 
ington 16: Association for Childhood Education International, 1960. Pp. 134. 
$1.50. 

Burgess, Helen Steers. How To Choose a Nursery School. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 310. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 1961. Pp. 20. 
$0.25. 

Byrne, Brendan. Let's Modernize Our Horse-and-Buggy Election Laws. Grass 
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Roots Guides on Democracy and Practical Politics, Booklet No. 5. Issued by 
the Center for Information on America in cooperation with the American 
Heritage Foundation. Washington, Connecticut: Center for Information on 
America, 1961. Pp. 16. 

Chambers, M. M. Voluntary Statewide Coordination in Public Higher Educa- 
tion. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, 1961. Pp. xii+84. 

Collier, Robert Lee. Education, Religion, and the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2. Lexington: 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1960. Pp. 150. $1.00. 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 1960. Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual 
National Conference on Higher Education. Edited by G. Kerry Smith. Wash- 
ington 6: Association for Higher Education, National Education Association, 
1960. Pp. x+286. $5.00. 

The Department of Education at Yale University, 1891-1958. Prepared by a 
Committee of the Post-Doctoral Seminar. Bridgeport, Connecticut: Dr. Henry 
W. Littlefield, University of Bridgeport, 1960. Pp. 88. 

Directory of Overseas Schools: Asia, Africa, Middle East, Europe. Washington 
6: International Schools Foundation (2000 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.). 

. 38. 

Pi abe in Great Britain: An Outline of the Educational System. New York 
20: British Information Services (45 Rockefeller Plaza), 1960. Pp. 46. 

Educational Aids for Schools and Colleges, 1960-61 Catalog. New York 17: 
National Association of Manufacturers. Pp. 16. 

England, J. Merton. The Capital and the Campus: National Aspects of Higher 
Education. A report of the First Washington Seminar for College and Uni- 
versity Presidents sponsored by the Danforth Foundation and the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education, 1960, Washington 6: Association for Higher Ed- 
ucation, National Education Association. Pp. 38. 

Freshman Composition Courses in Ten Illinois Colleges. Minois English Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Urbana: Illinois Association of Teachers of English, 
1960. Pp. 20. $0.50. 

Gowin, D. B., in collaboration with George H. Daigneault. The Part-Time 
College Teacher. Chicago 15: Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults (4819 Greenwood Avenue), 1961. Pp. x+64. 

A Guide for the Development of Language Laboratory Facilities. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 10. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of Education, 1960. Pp. viii+38. 

Guide to Education Aids Available from the Chemical Industry. Washington 9: 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association (1825 Connecticut Avenue, N.W.), 
1960. Pp. ii+14. 

Jones, Howard Mumford. The Scholar as American. Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
Inaugural Lecture, October 3, 1960, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University, 1960. Pp. 20. 

Koskenniemi, Matti, and Lihtonen, Eivi. “One’s Own Teacher and the Choice 
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of the Teaching Profession.” Research Bulletin No. 9, 1960, Helsinki, Fin- 
land: Institute of Education, University of Helsinki, 1960. Pp. 14 (processed). 

New Directions in Audio-Visual Communications. Edited by Henry A. Bern. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6. 
Bloomington: Division of Research and Field Services, Indiana University, 
1960. Pp. vi+84. $1.25. 

The Nineteenth Annual Spring Conference of the Texas Study of Secondary 
Education. The Junior High School Staff Utilization, National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Research Study No. 31. Austin 12: Texas Study of Secondary 
Education (Mrs. Mae Cowan, 217 Sutton Hall, University of Texas), 1960. 
Pp. 32. $0.50. 

Pepe, Thomas J. Free and Inexpensive Educational Aids. New York 14: Dover 
Publications, 1960. Pp. xiv+ 290. $1.35. 

Rankings of the States, 1961. Research Report 1961-Ri. Washington 6: Re- 
search Division, National Education Association, 1961. Pp. 42. $0.75. 

“Reading Guidance for the Gifted.” 1960 Library Institute Proceedings. Di- 
rected and Edited by Lillian L. Batchelor. Los Angeles 28: School of Library 
Science, Immaculate Heart College, 1960. Pp. 148 (processed). $3.00. 

Rempel, Averno M., and Associates. “A Cooperative Study of Teacher Pro- 
fessional Loads, Extra Assignments, and Extra Pay.” Studies in Education, 
No. 4, 1960. Lafayette, Indiana: Division of Education, Purdue University, 
1960. Pp. vi+69 (processed). 

Santa Fe, New Mexico: A Study of Turmoil Resulting from Ill-advised Prac- 
tices Affecting School Personnel. Report of an Investigation. Washington 6: 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1961. Pp. 42. 

Silk, Leonard S$. The Education of Businessmen. Supplementary Paper No. 11 
of the Business-Education Committee, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. New York 22: Committee for Economic Development, 1960. Pp. 44. 

“Sources of Information on Behavioral Problems of Adolescence.” An Index of 
Scientific Studies and Their Sources Dealing with Youth from Ages 14 to 22. 
Compiled by the Committee on Academic Education, American Psychiatric 
Association, with the professional assistance of Prof. Vaclav Mostecky of the 
Harvard Law Library and his staff. Washington 9: American Psychiatric 
Association (1700 18th Street, N.W.), 1960. Pp. 96. $3.00. 

Toward Better International Understanding: A Manual for Teachers. Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1949-60 Series, No. 4. Brooklyn 1: Publications Sales Office, Board 
of Education of the City of New York (110 Livingston Street), 1960. Pp. 
xvi+ 254. $1.50. 
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Religious 


phenomena 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Founded in 1961, this journal will be devoted to the study of historical 
religious phenomena. One of its primary aims is the integrating of results 
of several disciplines of the Science of Religion. The journal will promote 
studies and discussion on the central themes of meaning and function of 
myth and ritual, structure of religious symbolism, problem of the high- 
god, of mana, totemism, etc. It will encourage methodological studies and 
critical surveys and review of recent works on specific subjects, e.g., pre- 
historic religion, shamanism. 


Semi-annually. One year, $5.00 


ETHICS: An International Journal of Social, Political, 
and Legal Philosophy 


Founded in 1890. Designed to further understanding by a study of the 
ideas and the principles which structure and motivate individuals and so- 
cieties. Includes relevant material from law, politics, economics, sociology, 
religion. Edited by Charner M. Perry. 

Some random titles: “The Status of Values and Democratic Political The- 
ory,” Adrienne Koch; “J. S. Mill and the Definition of Freedom,” James P. 
Scanlan; “Ethics, Politics, and Power: Christian Realism and Manichean 
Dualism,” Ferdinand A. Hermons; “Kant, Logic, and the Concept of Man- 
kind,” Sidney Axinn. 


Quarterly. One year, $6.00 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION 


Founded in 1893 as The Biblical World, merged with The American Jour- 
nal of Theology in 1921, taking then its present name. Backed up by a tra- 
dition of more than a half-century of nonsectarian scholarship, it provides 
readers with vigorous and critica! inquiry in all areas of the history and 
philosophy of religion. Edited by Bernard E. Meland and J. Coert Rylaars- 
dam. 


Some random titles: “Three Kinds of Philosophy of Religion,” William A. 
Christian; “Is There ‘Knowledge’ of God?” Frank B. Dilley; “Whitehead 
and Berdyaev: Is There Tragedy in God?” Charles Hartshorne; “Knowl- 
edge, Religious and Otherwise,” Henry Nelson Wieman. 


Quarterly. One year, $6.00 
Write for prices for foreign subscriptions and further information. 
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